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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the AD- 
N JOURN ED MEETING of we fg IN will be held at 
House, W., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 24th day of 
ember, = Seven o'clock p-m., for the consideration of the business 
Novsning undisposed of on the loth instant. 
C. J. Foster, LL.D., Chairman. 
WittiaM SHaen, M.A., Clerk. 





OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY. 
—By Leateacped Contributions NEW CANDIDATES should 
peimmediately nominated. Children, whether orphans or not, of 
parents once in prosperity, are eligible for this Institution. Sub- 
seriptions gratefully received. 


Office, 2, Walbrook. E. F. Lexxs, Secretary. 





LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 


REGENT acre OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT 
ORTLAND STREET. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WILL BE 
OPENED TO THE PUBLIC en Byte Pee DECEM- 
RER Ist, 1858, for the Sale of all kinds of Useful and Fancy Articles. 
It will contain the Shay number of | First. Class Exhibitors of any 
huilding in Europe. is the finest 
in Londen. The ‘Aviary “Oonservats , General Refreshment Room, 
and Ladies’ Private Xefreshment m, with = Room 
attached, will be replete in their several departmen: 


for the ining space are pearson to be made 





soa ti, 


«forthwith. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—e— 


NOTICE. 


{ E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce 
¢ that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi- 
Gently advanced provide increased accommodation for the 
Subscribers and greater facilities for the re exchange of books. 
The supplies of the higher class of works, for the pres ocaag of which 
the Library was origimally established, are also largely increased, 
and will be further augmented by the addition of more than One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present season. 
Fresh Copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit and 
general interest continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may 
require them. 
99, 510, & 511, New Oxrorp Street, 
axp 20 & 21, Museum Srreer, Lonpon. 
November 20th, 1858. 











OEYSTs AL PALACE. — SATURDAY CON- 
CERTS.—-SECOND CONCERT THiS DAY, SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 20th, at 2°30, 
Concertina, Signor Regondi. 
THE THIRD CONCERT will take place on oe age 
NOVEMBER 27th. Doors open at 10. Concert at 

Admission Half-a-Crown; or, by Season Ticket, a tal a-Guinea, 
i ag on every occasion to the 30th of April, 1859. Children, One 
Shilling. 


Vocalist, Miss Louisa Vining; Solo 


NEXT, 





OR! RY STAL PALACE, —PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
e Direc prepared to receive TENDERS FOR 
RENTING THE  OHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT for one year, 
from and after the Ist of January next. Tenders may be made 
cither upon an exclusive privilege of taking Portraits only, or 
Portraits and Views within the Palace, or merely for the oceupation 
ofan appointed space without such exclusive right. 
Every information with regard to this nesta eens may 
de obtained from the epee at the e, to whom 
Tenders must be a r before Friday, the 3rd of December. 
The Deets “hy not bind “themselves to accept the highest or any 


Tender. By Order, 
, S.E., N b 


Gero. Grove, Secretary. 


Crystal Palace, Syd 18th, 1858. 








The Public is is respectfully informed that the Tragedy of vp haga 
can only be represented for a limited number of nights. 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. oo 


FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY ........ MACBETH. 

TUESDAY AND SATURDAY..MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

THURSDAY eae KING JOHN. 
Preceded every evening by A FARCE. 





(HINA AND JAPAN.—GREAT GLOBE.— 
PEKIN, CANTON, and the’ geet with the DIORAMA of 
the bel oy and PORTS’ of CHINA, at Half- Three and Half- 

ht o'clock. Also, the Indian Dioramas, at Twelve, Two, 
tin and Seven o’clock.—Great Globe, Leicester Square. Open from 
Ten iting. until Ten p.s. Admission to the whole Building, One 





war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
a thought often occurring to literary minds, public cha- 
saver athe ro of r benevolent ine An humediate 

obtained, on application HAR 

ARRETT, 13, Sark Dake inion 

R.B. Deneins to execute every deecription of Printine on ve 
office furnished with a cal 
choice pom Ae t of Tyrss, Steam Ee Wacganne, Hypravuic 
An Srreege ox of farssood afoonaton for Authors sed 

ps at kK 0 formation for Authors, 


Ricuarp Banrerr, 13, Mark Lane, London 


YPEs, and 





Sales by Auction. 


100,000 Volumes of Popular Books, in quires and bound, with 
the Copyrights, and Stereotype Plates. 


ME. HODGSON, will SELL by AUCTION 
t his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane,on W EDNESDAY, November 24th ,and two following daysat12, 


THE ENTIRE STOCK 
WITH THE COPYRIGHTS AND STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, 


Of Messrs. J. & C. BROWN, of Ave Maria Lane, 


Comprising some of the Best on of Capt. Mayne Reid, James 
Grant, “ Waters,” the Detecti cer, ‘Thomas Miller, Leitch 
Ritchie, Mrs. 8. ¢. Hall, Lieut. Warnefol rd, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Grey, 
A. B. Reach, Dudley Costello, and other "esteemed novelists. The 
oe Plates and Wood Engrayings of beautiful editions of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems and Goldsmith’s Works. The Copyrights 
of several novels by Miss Ellen Pickering, Miss Burdon, 

B , and others; and a Collection of Engraved Stcel Plates by 
eminent artists. 


Specimens of the Books may now be seen, and Catalogues had. 





The Classical and Miscellaneous Library of the late John 
Frederick Courtenay, Esq., late of Ramsgate. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH pene & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers & Literary Property and Works 
Haden of the Fine Arts, will SELL rt AUCTION, at their 
House en ope Street, Strand, on THURS DAY, 25th of 
NOVE EMEEW. 1858, and two following days, at One o’Clock pre- 
cisely, the CLASSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN FREDERICK 
COURTENAY, ESQ. 
Late of Ramsgate ; to which are added 
THE LIBRARIES OF A GENTLEMAN AND OF A 
DISSENTING MINISTER, DECEASED; 
Comprising Versions of the Holy Scriptures, Greek and Latin 
Classics, capital Modern Books in Theology, History,and the General 


Branches of Literature; also Two Capital Paintings, a Pair of 
Globes by Adams, and an Oak Bookcase. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


If in the 
Country, on receipt of 4 Stamps. 





The Library of the late Rev. Richard Allott, D.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Precentor of ‘Armagh, 
Also, theLibrary of the late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 

1B. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Bet oo Works 

Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by‘ , at_their 

oa 3, Wi epee Street, —— ,on MONDAY , 29th of » fav EM- 
R, 1858, and two following Days, at One o’Clock precisely, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. 
RICHARD ALLOTT, D.D. 


Fellow of Trinity College, and Precentor of Armagh. AI’ 
classical, mathematical, historical, and miscellaneous books. Also 


SOME VALUABLE BOOKS FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF AN AMATEUR. 


Including Owen Jones’s Alhambra, Voyage de la Corvette l'Astro- 
labe, and other magnificent works of a high class. And the 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS 
BEAUFORT, K.C.B 


bape some valuable astronomical pee antiquarian works, 

poe poe charts, portraits, &c. A series of volumes, containing rare 
and curious etchings and engravings, by Berghem, Bonington, the 
Caracci, Guido, Hogarth, Ostade, Raffaele, Rembrandt, Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, Rubens, Teniers, Vandyck, Paul Veronese, Wilkie, and other 
eminent Masters. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


If in the 
Country on receipt of 4 Stamps. 





Dramatic and other Books. 
Me. L. A. LEWIS, will SELL by AUCTION 


at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
23rd, Dodsley and Baldwyn yn’s Old Plays, 14 vols.,calf extra. Beaumont 
and Fletcher s N bene 14 vols. Middleton 8 Dramatic Works, 5 vols., 
calf extra, Webster’s Dramatic Works, 4 vols., calf extra. Peele’ 4 
Dramatic Works, 3 vols. Retrospective Review, 16 vols. Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 140 vols. Swedenborg’s Arcana Ceelestia, 13 vols., 
and other works ee 's Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols. 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3vols. British Essayists, 45 vols. Books on 
Astrology and Chess. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J. ¥. HOPE, 16, Great Myint gh Street, 


, by his new publishing arra: rges no 
Omntelian = Publishing Books printed by hin until ine eetior 
has been repaid his inal outlay. And as all Works entrusted to 
his care are printed in the er Oe sty’ a and at prices far below the 
usual charges, AUTHO: ‘O PUBLISH will find it 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 


ees Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return 
of post. 





(THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST, ed ages, and 88 Cuts, forThirteen Stamps. W. A.trorp 
Luoxp, Portland Road. London, W. 





PUBLICATIONS BY REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
1. NNUAL REPORT, BEING THE NINE- 


TEENTH OF THE “ REGISTRAR- neta OF 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 270 pp. royal 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


2. QUARTERLY RETURN OF DITTO. Price 
4d. per Copy. 


3. WEEKLY RETURN OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS IN LONDON, price 144. per Copy. 


The above and all a of Parliamentary Papers may be 
had at very low prices of— 


Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

Messrs. EYRE &S TTIS WOODE, New Street Square, LONDON ; 

Fleet Street, E. 
Messrs. LO wre N, Paternoster px E.C. 
baa eh EDINBURGH ; 

essrs. 0. 

Messrs. HODGES & SMITH, | punus, 


And g y of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 





N.B.—In a few days will be published the “ Wepre STATE- 
MENT OF THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED 

INGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRI TISH POS- 
SESSIONS IN THE YEAR 1857.” To be had as above. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, ‘1859. With 


- Portraits of the Queen of Portugal, ‘the Grand Due Michel, 
Prince Adalbert, Marshal Pelissier, &c., ‘&e. 


Dvtav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 





NEW SCHOOL TABE. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


RIC ; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. A Tale 


of Roslyn School. By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 





Just published, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


LACK’S MAP OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
showing the communication between Europe, North ‘America, 
and the Pacific ;.and a section of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Edinburgh: Avam & Cuaries Brack. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. coloured, by post 1s. 7d. 


LACK’S MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, 
including British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the 
Fraser River Goip-Fre.ps. 


Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarves Brack. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, d with illus- 
trations Historical, Postical, and ‘Anecdotical, with an extensive 
Index, referring to every important word. By the Author of “The 
Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 


“The advantages of books of reference are now so universally 
acknowledged, that it would be superfluous to endeavour to recom- 
mend the present work by dwelling on its peculiar merits. Every 
one who fakes a share in conversation, or who dips, however curso- 
rily, into any newspaper or other publication, will every now and 
then find the advantage of having access to the ‘ New ‘Dictionary 








ARMONIUMS, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent 
Trichord Oblique,and every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 





Now ready, base g 8vo. with fine Portrait Df a on Steel, 


oodcuts, extra cloth, price 10s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BROWN, OF 
LIFES HARVEST. A genuine, Autobiography phy. iy rnow 
BROWN, Proprietor of the Sniversi ty Billiard Rooms, Cambridge. 
London: Wit1is & Sorneran, 136, Strand ; Cambridge: J. PaAtMEr. 


iglty favourable notices of this interesting and amusing acco 


of Mr. Brown’s remarkably chequered career have ap ‘in the 
Atheneum, Literary Gazette, News, and other potlodieats. 





’ The complete and voluminous Index greatly en- 
ph. the value of this e aid of this Index a 
passage may be readily found where only two or three words of a 
quotation have been caught by the ear, or remain upon the memory.” 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, 
Paternoster Row. 





Two NEW AND ORIGINAL TALES, also 
LESSONS IN DRAWING, whereb; one may teach him- 
ot aS beautiful Art, in CASS: SELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
APER. 


On THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, will be Published, PRICE 
ONE SENS No. 53, being the esrpecemant of a NEW 
the ‘Third of the New Series) of this in 


Shadow,” which will be ilh 
Tale, entitled “ Winnie,” by Felix Stowe, Author 


London: Psrrer & Gaurtn, La Belle Sauvage Yard, B.C. 
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HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
Parr I., now Ready —THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Parr II.,now Ready —THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Part III., Dec. lst—_THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Parr IV., Dec. 15th THE VERY REV. RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 





IMPORTANT TREATY WITH JAPAN. 
Recently Published. 
oJ APAN OPENED.—Compiled chiefly from the 


Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in the Years 
1852-3-4. With numerous Engravings. Royal 18mo. 3s. clcth boards. 
Also may be had, 

INDIA : an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
GEORGE TREVOR, M.A.; late Chaplain on the Madras Establish- 
ment. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: the Sultans, the 
Territory, and the People. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Royal 
1smo. ¥ Vith a Map. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 

Tug Rewietous Tract Socrery, — 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 





DR. YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Royal 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 
With a Portrait of the Author, ane Four highly-finished Engravings 
on S' . 


TIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEATH, 
and IMMORTA aera and a UNG. LE on part of the Book 
of Job. By the Rev. DWARD Y LL.D., sometime Rector 
of Welwyn, Herts. Revised ak colnted with the early quarto 
editions. With a Life by Dr. Doran; and Notes by James Nichols. 


London: Witu1aM Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Free by Post. 
UR WILLIE;” or, Home Teachin 


Mrs. W. H. COATES, — of “ Look up; or, 84. OY and 
Flowers,” “ Grace Dermott,” ete. 


London: Wit11am Troe & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Free by Post. 
UNNY SEASONS OF BOYHOOD. 
By the Author of “ The Village and the Vicarage,” etc. 
“ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as ee ran, 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can.” 
London: Wit11am Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8yvo. cloth, 8s. 


OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESI- 
odern. A New and 

Literal Translation from the original Latin, with co os additional 
Notes, original and selected, by JAMES MURDOO Revised 
and Supplementary Notes added by JAMES SEATON 1 REID. D.D. 


London: Witi1aM Tzoee & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





In small 8yo. price 5s. the Fifth Edition of 
SICKNESS, 1 ITS TRIALS AND 
ESSINGS. 
BP Rr Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
2. HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK 


POOR. Second Edition. 1s. 


3. HINTS ON THE SERVICE FOR THE 


VISITATION OF THE SICK. 2s. 





HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK.—FOURTH EDITION. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

HYMNS A} ARD POEMS FOR THE SICK AND 

In hie Bad the SERVICE FOR 


THE VISITATION Gr THE SI from various Authors. 
Edited - gy REV. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Sunning 


Rrvixertons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CRUSIUS’S HOMERIC LEXICON. 
In 12mo, price 9s. neatly half bound. 


A Saeex Am AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR 


netrating tho es With an Pap as, Political, and 
Military Condition of the = — eae an cage ay of the 
most difficult P: and of all Pro) m. the German 
of CRUSIUS, by P. OFESSOR 8 ‘H. Neainea we the REV. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late gaa of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: 


Sennen Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo. price 18s. Vol. II. (Galatians to Philemon) Second Edition,of 
fig * GREEK TESTAMENT : with a critically 
: a Digest of various 


Readings: 
Saha Se a 


ces to Verbal end f 
CRITICAL AND 








WORKS BY 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
> 


BACON’S ESSAYS, WITH ANNOTATIONS. 


Octavo. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 4s. 6d.; Octavo, 10s. 6d. | 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 4s. 6d. ; Octavo, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON POLITICAL | 


ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8s. | 
| 
| 
j 





HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO NAPO- 


LEON BUONAPARTE. Twelfth Edition, enlarged, 2s. 


EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. Eighth | 


Edition. 1s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. 


Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
ls. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on THE BRITISH 


CONSTITUTION. 6d. 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERNING 


THE SACRAMENTS. 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF OUR 


LORD'S APOSTLES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS RESPECTING GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. Second 


VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 


RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. Seventh Edition. 5s. 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST DELINEATED 


IN TWO ESSAYS. Fifth Edition. Octavo, 8s. 


ON SOME OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
petal RELIGION. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 


ON SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE 


WRITINGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. Seventh and Cheaper 
Edition. Octavo, 8s. 


ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM HAVING 
THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


ON DANGERS | ae, CHRISTIAN FAITH 
WHICH MAY AR ROM THE TEACHING OR THE 
CONDUCT OF ITS PROFESSORS. Third and Cheaper dition. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PARTY FEELING 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION—Bampton Lectures. Third 
Edition. Oetavo, 12s. 


CHARGES AND OTHER TRACTS. Octavo, 12s. 
SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Third 


Edition, enlarged. Octavo, 8s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN 


EVIDENCES. The Fourteenth Edition, enlarged. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP: a Regnel to the “ Lessons 
on Christian Evidences.” Second Editio: 


London: Joun W. Parxser & Son, West Strand. 





This day, royal 8vo. 782 pages, 28s 
ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE anv SURGICAL. 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 
George’s Hospital. 
This Work is illustrated by v ooh lenge Woodcuts, from original 
Drawings chiefly from Nature, by H CARTER, "M.D., late De- 
monstrator of Anatomy at St. George’ 's Hospital. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 


SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT 
PERIODS OF HIS LIFE, 


London: Joxn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


ee COURSE OF GERMAN EXER- 


English Gon IR complete Vocabularies, German-English and 


& pore the best course for initiatory German study we 
have met with.”—John Bull. 

“Ts at once a simple and elaborate affair, well Rqualites to carry a 
learner through a course of German co composition. '—Spectator. 


London: Surexiy, MarsHatt, & Co, 





ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
LekD’s MODERN EUROPE, 
From a.p. 1400 to a.p 1815. 
novel tie is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm of 
ques. t aint msable for those who wish to understand the 
state o! — tee See various Reviews.) 


ciate Srerxun & Co, ; and Hamitron & Co, 





(Full allowance to Schools.) 


——__[==== 
On Friday next, Vol. II. 8vo.. with Plates and Woodeuts, 

RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Trans. 

lated from the Original and edited bag amnw W. AL Suyr TH, 

For. Sec. R.S., and Ropert Grant, M.A. Second Volume, com’ 

pleting the work. 

In the same series, previously published. 


_ ARAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Vor, 
“ARAGO'S METEOROLOGICAL = ESSAYs, 


8vo. 18s. 


ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTIN. 


, GUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN, 8vo. price 18s, 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Pelee Row. 





On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By 


UWINS. With Letters to his Brothers during Seven 
—— spent in Italy; and his Correspondence with the late sir 
iomas Lawrence, § iF. L. Eastlake, A.E. Chalon, R.A., and othe: 


{ distinguished Persons. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


2. 





NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK's 
MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL, AND OF HER LIFE. 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 
ELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL; 
which are added, Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, Gift a, an 


Abbess, Biographical Notices, &e. from Original Documents. By 
M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Fifth Edition. 


Also, now ready,in post 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
LI FE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN. 


CK. Edited by her relation, CHRISTIANA C. HANKIN 
Second paition revised, complete in One Volume. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION oF 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 
On Monday, peyseeieee ke will be published, No. I. price 1s., to be 
p , monthly, price 1s. each. 
MOORES IRISH MELODIES, with Syn- 
phonies and “ponioesesamoammmemaid for the Pianoforte. People’s 
Edition, in small 4to. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., and lame & Co. 
Manchester: Hiuz & Appiso 








Now ready, the only Authorised Edition in French. 
N DEBAT SUR LINDE AU PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. Bon le COMTE DE — 


Jerrs, Foreign Boo! 
15, Burlington “Arcade, ani and 69, Engel Road, Brighton. 


The above wok has been suppressed in France, and subjected to 
State prosecution. 





Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
LETTERS OF A REPRESENTATIVE TO 


HIS CONSTITUENTS. From 15th June, 1857, to the End of 
the Session in August, 1858. By Major-General ‘THOMPSON, MP. 
—He rose to note that in the debate no notice had been taken of 
what was the most important part of the question, the breach of 
0} 


of Hamlet with the part of 
i alteram partem which ought 
to be, and would have Deon, Bro brought forward if an opportunity had 
been given. .—House of Commons, 27 July, 1857. Hansard’s Debates, 


p- 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 


DICTIONARY 0 OF UN IVERSAL INFORMA- 


TION. 34. patie. To be completed in 24 Parts. Part !. 
ae [November Ist. y-two pages of letter-press, beauti- 
eral 5 oe Engravings, Prizes. A number sent post-free 


canons . O. Breton, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all 
‘Booksellers. 


fou 





MRS. GORE’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Now ready, price 2s. 


MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS, OR THE DAYS 


OF FOX. By MRS. GORE. A New Edition revised by the 
Author. 


BANKER’S WIFE, OR ia AND CITY. 
By MRS. GORE. 2s. (Nearly ready. 


PEERS AND PARVEN US. By MRS, GORE. 
28. (Nearly ready.) 


FATHER EUSTACE; A TALE OF THE 


JESUITS. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 2s. 6d. 
WALTER COLYTON ; A TALE OF 1688. 
By HORACE SMITH. 2s. 
London : ze Close. 








NEW EDITION OF WILLIAMS'S SYLLABIC SPELLING. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, the sixth edition. 
QrLLABre SPELLING; or, an Easy Method 
BG and Read, founded nyen Be Sieur Berthauc’s 
estas and sand adapted f the 4 lan; WILLIAMS. 
her daughter, omsen. 
a4 cae & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING IN A FEW DAYS. 


I. 
SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE ; 
NG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON 
OB TE? py the Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” With 
numerous itlustrations by Ricuarp Doyrtz, engraved by Linton. 
Imperial 16mo. Printed on toned paper by lay, and bound in 
extra cloth, gilt leaves. 


Ir. 
THE HEROES; OR GREEK FAIRY 
TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. 


RLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. New and 
7 he 4 Edition. Royal l6mo. With Mlustrations. Engraved 
by WaYMPER. Extra cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 


v' in connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical and 
icony. History of his Time. By DAVID MASSON, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in University College, London. 8vo. 
Vol. I. with Two Portraits. 


Iv. 
FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA, WITH 
A VISIT TO CARTHAGE. 


SEPH WILLIAMS BLAKESLEY, B.D., Vicar of Ware, 
Bg sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Mapsand Illustrations after Photographs. svo. cloth. 


DAYS OF OLD. 
Three Tales of Old English History for the Young. By the 
Author of “ Ruth and her iends.”” Royal l6mo. with a 
Frontispiece by W. Hotman Hunv, engraved by Linton. 5s. 
Contents. 
CARADOC AND DEVA: a Story of the Druids. 
WULFGAR AND THE EARL: a Story of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 


ROLAND : a Story of the Crusades. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. 


The Experiences of a Little Girl. A Story for Girls. By the 
Author af “Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” Royal lémo. 





The following are now ready : 


I. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: 
AStory for Girls. With a Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“4 book which girls will read with avidity, and.can hardly fail to 
profit by.”—Literary Churchman. 
i: Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sen- 
timent gone to the production of a story for girls ; and we wish all the 
girls in the land had the opportunity of reading it.” —Nonconformist. 


It. 
THIRD EDITION. 
. 
GLAUCUS ; 
OR WONDERS OF THE SHORE. By CHARLES KINGS- 
LEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Author of “ Westware Ho!” 
&c. With an Appendix, Containi Coloured Plates of the 
objects mentioned in the work. Accompanied by Descriptions. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 6d. 
*,* The Illustrated Appendix may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


Trt. 
THIRD EDITION. 
WESTWARD HO! 


Orthe Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of 
Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most 
Glorious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversiey. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d, 


BRITISH INDIA; ITS RACES AND 
HISTORY. 


A Series of Lectures. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
“The best historical Indian manual existing.” —Ezaminer. 
vi. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
> - OLD BOY. With a new Preface. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
8. 6d, 
*,* The New Pref: be had separately b: h: f 
former editions, on cgetioetion to their respective Sokediens. i 
vir. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
Translated into English. With Analysis and Notes. By JOHN 
LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A. DAVID “JAMES 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Second Edition. 
8v0. cloth, 16s. 6d. 


SCHOOL SONGS. 
A Collection of Songs, Original and Selected, with the MUSIC; 
for four Voices. Edited -by the Rev. EDWARD 
School ; and HERR 


G,M.A., Head'Master of U 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTHRIE. 


Soe 


On 1st December will be published, in crown 8vo. price 7%. 6d. 


CHRIST 


AND THE 


INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Edinburgh : ApAM & CHARLES BLAcK. 





EVERY MAN HIS 


‘For wit, Holmes easily surpasses all his contempo- 
raries. His humour is so grotesque and queer, that it 
reminds one of the follies of Puck, and deep pathos 
mingles with it so naturally, that when the réader’s eyes 
are brimming with tears, he knows not whether they 
have their source in sorrow or in laughter.” — North 
American Review. 


Edinburgh : ALEXANDER StraHANn & Co. 


On Wednesday, in Foolscap 8vo. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


OWN BOSWELL. 


BY OLIVER’ WENDELL HOLMES, 


Author of “ Astreea,”’ and other Poems. 


‘No magazine articles in America, and hardly any in 
England, ever attracted such universal attention. The 
Autocrat has undivided sway over all hearts, wherever 
true wit, genial humour, acute observation of nature and 
society, and poetry of the highest order are appreciated. 
The publishers believe this will become emphatically a 
household book.””—Note by the American Publishers. 


London :JHAmitron, ADAMs, & Co. 










LIFE TH 


embodied truth.’’—LEelectic Review for November. 


Edinburgh : ALEXANDER SrrawHANn & Co. 


THIRD {THOUSAND. 


In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 


OUGHTS. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. * 


** Life Thoughts’ is a suggestive volume, full of sprightliness and wisdom, 
contains many beautiful images, striking and appropriate illustrations, 


and adapted toa variety of minds. It 
and is often eloquent from the force of 


London : Haminron, ApAms, & Co. 





published on the 30th inst. 


“THe Porvtar History or ENGLAND OF CHARLES 
Kyieut is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with 
works issued in penny numbers); but the plates, as well 
as the paper, are greatly superior, and its literary merits 
are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever 
appeared superior, if anything has been published equal 
to the account of the state of commerce, government, and 
society at different periods.’”’—Lorp Brovenam’s Address 
on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science. October 12, 1858. 

‘*Meantime, we very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s 
volumes to the readers whom they seek. We know of no 
history of England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly 
honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and 
illustrations,—and therefore none so well adapted for 
school or college as this ‘ Popular History of England.’ ”’ 
—Atheneum. 

‘*As an immense store-house—some two thousand 
pages of facts bearing upon the history, religion, literature, 





RICCIUS. Small folio, 7s. 6a. , 


This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. and Illustrated by 
Numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
(With a Copious Index.) 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This the Frrst Drviston of the Porutar History or ENGLAND forms a SEPARATE AND 
which view a Corrous InpEx is added to the Four Volumes. 
of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in the i 





82 Steel Engravings and 


Comptets Work; with 
The Szconp Division will come down to that period 


mportant change of the 


commercial policy of the country. The Third Number of this part of the History, being No. XXXV. o the work, will_be 


arts, manners, and life of England from the Romans to 
the Revolution of 1688, Knieut’s Porutar History or 
EnGuanp is beyond all question &@ very remarkable work. 
Not the least remarkable feature in it perhaps is the 
freshness of feeling and the catholicity of mind which 
still inspires @ man, whom many ye associate with 
nothing else than the utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Know- 
ledge Society.’ ”’—Spectator. 


“THE Poputar History or ENGLAND has reached its 
fourth volume. * * * * This extension of the province 
of history to manners and common life, and all that 
indicates the condition of the people, is far from new, but 
it has never been executed with anything like the happy 
ease with which it is here attempted, not overlaying the 

ublic annals, but interpenetra‘ them, * * * * «# 

‘he author sochaints for having outgrown the limits 
originally proposed. This apology will be v readily 
accepted by his readers, for no one can think that there 
is a word too much.” — Westminster Review, Octoker, 1858 

° 


London ; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


—¢—— 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 


in its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, culture, Commerce 
and Political Economy. By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. Edited 
by JOHN BLYTH, M D., gene moc} cad phe same ees 
1h Cork. New Edition, rev and enlarged, 1 Vol. crown 
ion rs e (Early in December. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 


LARDNER. Extensively Illustrated. 1 vol. Large 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. (Early in December, 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “Museum of Science and Art.”) With 211 
Ilustrations. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing: Mag- 


nitude and Minuteness.—Atmosphere.—Thunder and Lightning. 
—Terrestrial ee os Stones.— Popular Fallacies. — 
Weather Prognostics. — Thermometer. — meter. — Safety 
Lamp.—Whitw oreh's s ‘Micrometric Apparatus.—Electro-motive 
Power.—Sound. — ter shatter res Obscura.— Camera 
Lucida.—Looking Glass Ste .—Science and Poetry. By 
Dr. LARDNER. (From the “ oman of Science and Art.” 
With 85 Mustrations. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


STEAM AND ITS|USES. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “Museum of Science and Art.’’) One volume, 
with 89 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH FOPU- 


LARISED. With One Hundred Mlustrations. By Dr. LARD- 
NER. (From the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) One volume, 
12mo, 250 pages, 2s. cloth lettered. 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. LARDNER. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.”’) One volume, with 
147 Engravings, 2s. cloth lettered. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Con- 
taining: Air—Earth.—Fire—Water.—Time.—The Almanack.— 
Clocks and Watches.— Spectacles. — intinn Pe — Kaleidoscope.— 
Pumps.—Man.—The Eye.—The Printin ress.—The Potter's 
Art.—Locomotion and “4 me Suture, of the Earth, or 
First Notions of Geogra graphy r. LARDNER. m. ti e 
“Museum of Science and Art. » * With 233 Illustrations. 12mo 
5s. cloth lettered. 


*,* Sold also in two series, separately, each 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Containing : 


How to Observe the Heavens.—Latitude and Longitud 
Earth.—The Sun.—The Moon.—The Planets, ate they Inabited $ 
—The New Plants.—Leverrier and Adams's Planet.—Lunar 
Influences.—The Tides.—The Stellar Universe. Tight. —Comets. 
—Cometary Influences.—Ecli — Rotation of a Earth.— 
Lunar Rotation.—Astronomical Instruments. B: RD- 
NER. (From the “ Museum of Science and Art.’’ 182 Tilustra- 
tions, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


*.* Sold also in two series, 2s. 6d. and 2s. each, 


THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS. Their 


Manners and Habits ; with ‘Illustrations of Animal Instinct and 
Intelligence. By Dr. LARDNER. (From the “ Museum of 
sovies and Art.”) One volume, with 135 Illustrations, 2s. cloth 
lette: 


THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVI- 


ee ROADS, and RAILWAYS. Explained and Ilus- 
trated by Dr. ee — 12mo. Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER’S HAND-DOOK OF NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. Complete in 4 vols. 1334 Illustrations, 20s. 
Mechanics, with 357 Illustrations, One Volume. 5s. 

B36 paaatin, Pneumatics, and Heat, 292 Illustrations, One 
olum 
Optics, with $90 Tihestentions, One Volume. 5s. 


Electricity, Magnetii and A tics, 395 Illustrations, One 
Volume. 5s. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY, Forming a Companion to the ‘‘ Hand-Book of Natural 
Philosophy. ” In Two Volumes, each 5s. With 37 Plates, and 
upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 


AND _ITS tia td FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By 
_ LARDNER. 500 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d, 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. LARDNER, 328 Illustrations. One Vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 190 Illustrations. One Vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“It is clearly written, well arranged, and excellently well illus- 
trated."—Gardeners Chronicle. : ‘* 





London : Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower 
Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








New and Complete Library Edi- 
tion of the Works of 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 





BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN POST OCTAVO, 


AND CAREFULLY REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 


WITH PORTRAIT AND VIGNETTES. 


——— 


HIS LIBRARY EDITION was undertaken 
with a view to the presentation of the whole 
of Mr. Dickens’s Writines in a far more con- 
venient form, at once for present perusal and for 
preservation, than any of them have yet appeared 
in. A new fount of type has been made expressly 
for the purpose, and great care has been taken to 
render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 
The Liprary Epition will comprise Twenty-two 
Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each ; and a 
Volume will be published on the first of every 
month. 





The following are already published :— 
VOLS. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS . 2 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY_.. 2 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 2 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, anp 


REPRINTED PIECES . 2 
BARNABY RUDGE, HARD 

TIMES . ‘ ‘ =— 
SKETCHES BY BOZ . rs 


And the succeeding Volumes will appear in 
the following order :— 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Will be published on the 1st of December. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


Two Volumes in January and February. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


Two Volumes in March and April. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY, ann 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
One Volume in May. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


Two Volumes in June and July. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
Two Volumes in August and September. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


One Volume in October. 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
AND 


CuapMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





——e 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT-BOOKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 
BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 
eee) rea 
Illuminated Gifé- Book. 


LIGHT for the PATH of LIFE from the 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. very page page illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, from Designs by ST tanesby. Small 4to. price 19s. 6¢, 
extra cloth, | bevelled esos. lds. calf, gilt edges; 185, best 
Turkey morocco antique. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM; or, 
Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephen” 
BY the Author of “ Might not Right. ” “Our Eastern Empire,” 

cated, by permission, to Robert Stephenson, Esq., MP. 
Wite Tilustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo. price 3s, 64° 
cloth ; or 4s. 6d. i ni ll gild edges. 


THE FAIRY TALES | OF SCIENCE: a 


Book for seuet “7 J.C. BROUGH. With Sixteen beantify 
at . H. Bennett. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
elegan 


The late Thomas Hood. 


THE HEADLONG CAREER AND 


WOFUL ENDING OF PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for 
his Children and the late THOMAS HOOD. With Tilustrations 
z ie Set and a Preface by his Daughter. Post 4to, price 2s, 6d, 

‘olow' 


THE WAR TIGER: or or, Adventures and 
Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea Chief and his Boy Chow. 
By W. DALTON, Author of “The Wolf-Boy of China.” Illus. 
trated by H. 8. Melville. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. extra cloth. 


PAUL BLAKE; or, or, the Story of a Boy's 
Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte Cristo. By ALFRED 
ELWES, Author of “ Ocean and her Rulers.” Illustrated by 
H. Anelay. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. extra cloth. 


THE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER: a Prac. 
atl. As Guide to the Useful alent ment of Leisure 
LANDELLS, Author ome Pastimes.” 

with Sth .. P.. of 150 Engravings. Royal Tn. price 2s. 6d. extra 


SCENES of ANIMAL LIFE and CHA- 


RACTER from Nature and Recollection. By J.B. In 
Twenty Plates. 4to. price 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, fancy 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with- SOPHIA; 
or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. y 
LEONORA G. BELL. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Feap. 8v0. 
price 2s, 6d. cloth. 





THREE CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 


CHILDREN, By THERESA PULSZKY. With Music by 
Jansa, and Three Illustrations ad Armytage. Super-royal lémo. 
price 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt ed; 


HOME AMUSEMENTS: a Choice Collee- 


—_ of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Games, Forfeits, &c. 
By PETER PUZZLEWELL, Revised and enlarged Edition. 
16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. Every page 


richly Tiluminated in Gold and bye rp at bound in elegant 
and appropriate binding. ‘to. 21s. gilt 
“ A splendid i, cS Becorasivo art ae well suited for a 
bridal fift. as Lalerary r 
“ The binding in pA “at d white, with nha ornamentation, 
is zz i propriate te.” —TNust: London N 
altogether 0 wa of the most ‘attractive of modem 
pantie ok Sado fournal, 


OLD NURSE'S “BOOK OF RHYMES, 


JINGLES, and DITTIES. Edited and ngg ort 
BENNETT. With aan Ninety Engravings. Small Se ta 
cloth ; coloured, 6s. 
“Time was when we should have declared no one could ever rival 
George Cruikshank in that peculiar Ene —we have now our doubts. 
The volume hy is so —_ with fun and imagination, that we 
ae phe who ya’ with the book—the gooi- 
ho. gives it, ptt the chubby grandchild ho 
4 it for a C a Christians’ be —Notes and Queries. 


TREES, PLANTS, Al AND FLOWERS: 
their Reauties, Uses, and Influences, By Mrs. R. LEE, Author 
of “ The La Wanderers,” &c. arith ight Coloured Groups, 

Tho 10s. 6d. cloth 
aaa gilt edges. 
“ As full of interest as of beauty.”’—Art-Journal. 





GrirritH & Farran, Corner of St, Paul's 
Churchyard. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOP#EDIA ; 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS), 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 


The publication of the CYCLOPEDIA of ARTS and SCIENCES will commence on the First of January, 1859. The matter which it will embrace 
includes, with the Cyclopedias of Geography, Natural History, and Biography, the entire body of information contained in ‘‘THE PENNY 
CYCLOPEDIA ” (the Copyright of which is the property of the Proprietors of the English Cyclopedia), adapted to the existing state of knowledge. 
The delay in the issue of the fourth and last Division of the English Cyclopedia has been indispensable, in order that the revision of the original articles, 
and the additions, so essential to exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner to 
entitle this work to rank as one of the highest authority. 





The following List will exhibit the leading departments of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences ; and the names of sone of the numerous Contributors 
are subjoined :— 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. 
MATHEMATICS PROFESSOR DAVIES, Woolwich. 
, a Hon, CApTaIn DEVEREUX, R.N. 

OPTICS G. B. Atry, A.M., Trin.Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. TAR J. NARRIEN, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRO- | A. De MorGAN, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor College, Sandhurst. 

NOMICAL, anp OPTICAL of. Mathematics at University College, London. MAJoR PrRocTER, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
INSTRUMENTS + REV. R. SHEEPSHANKS, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Rev. W. Hickey. 

Cambridge. g 5 Rev. W. L. RHAm (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 

Rev. R. MurpHy (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. T. BRADLEY, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich 
A. Ross. and King’s College, London. 
EDWARD CowPER (the late), Professor of Manufacturing 
) MANUFACTURES AND MA- Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
¢ Dr. Day. HINERY G. Dopp. 
& a F.R.S. (the late). E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society. 

. BALEY, M.D. i 
Dr. BECKER (the late), of Berlin. J.T. STANESBY. 
G. B M.D. A. URg, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 
R. Dickson, M.D. T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Dr. GREENHILL, Trinity College, Oxford. Comparative Grammar at University College, London. 
4 C. J. JOHNSTONE, M.D. (the late). PHILOLOGY W. D. Curistrz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. Smmon, M.D. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.... ) J. Hoppus, Professor of Mental Philosophy, University 
T. SourHwoop SmirH, M.D. GOVERNMENT anp POLI- ) GEorGE Lone, A.M. [College, London. 
'W. CouLson. TICAL’ECONOMY Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity Col., Cambridge. 
J. Farisu, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. T. E. MAy, Barrister-at-Law, House of Commons. 
J. PAGET, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. G. R. PortER, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board of Trade. 
\ W. Youarrt (the late), Veterinary Surgery. J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh. 

( ee L. EASTLAKE, President of Royal Academy. & F. Duppa (the late), a 
FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, | giz EDMUND HEAD. ‘ry Barrister at Law 
PAINTING, ARCHITEC- | Ff ‘Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor of Painting, Royal : G AM. 

lemy. LAW and JURISPRUDENCE 4 J. J. LONSDALE, Barrister-at-Law. 

R. WEsTMACOTT, R.A. Mr. SERJEANT MANNING. 
R. N. WornvM, Curator of the National Gallery. J. STARK, Advocate General of Ceylon. 
Ag ee. Professor of Architecture at King’s College. W. J. TAYLER, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


. H. Leeps. G. WILLMORE, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cambridge, 
\ W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). Barrister-at-Law. 














THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


SIX VOLUMES, price 3/.; or in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


_ This Cyclopedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the most complete Biographical Dictionary extant; unequalled in any language for the universality 
of its range, its fullness without verbosity, its accuracy, and its completeness to the present time. It possesses the new and important feature of giving notices of living persons, 
English and Foreign, of contemporary celebrity. These notices, and of eminent persons recently deceased, constitute a fourth of the whole work. The Six Volumes contain as 
much matter as Forty Octavo Volumes, such as those of the “‘Biographie Universelle;”’ they exceed in quantity the Thirty-two Volumes of Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,”’ and Four of these Volumes are equal in extent to the Twelve Volumes of Rose’s “‘ Biographical Dictionary.”” No work of a similar nature approaches the English 
Cyclopedia of Biography in cheapness, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 22. 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 27. 10s. 





“ By common consent this ‘ CycLopmpr1a or GroGraruy’ seems to be an excellent work. It took its rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography 
was particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen of the camp and the 
ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we have.””— Westminster Review, October, 1858. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 22. 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


This yyy’ of the Cyclopsdia includes the contributions of the most eminent English naturalists. In Botany, those of Dr. Lankester, Dr. Lindley, and Dr. Royle; in 
Grotoey, those of Sir Henry: de la Beche, Mr. Horner, and Professor Phillips ; in Mrygratoey, those of Mr. R. Phillips and Professor W. Turner; in Zoo.oey, those of 
Mr. Broderip, Professor Forbes, Mr. Ogilby, and Mr. Waterhouse; in Comparative Anatomy and Prystotoey, those of Mr. Day, Professor Paget, and Dr. Southwood Smith, 
To the general reader this Cyclopedia, embracing the most interesting details of Natural History, presented in the most attractive form of scientific explanation, and illustrated 
With many hundred of beautiful wood-engravings, will furnish a most desirable addition to his library. To the Medical Student the work is indispensable. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
ov. 1858, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


This Day. 
THE FOREST OF DEAN. An 


Historical and Descriptive Account. By Rev. H.G. NICHOLLS. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF 


THE ALPS. A Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented 
“ Vals” of Northern Piedmont. By Rev. 8. W. KING. Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 18s. 

Irt. 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADA- 


GASCAR ; THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, DURING 1853-56. 
With Notices of the People, Natural History, &. By Rev. WM. 
ee Author of “ Polynesian Researches.” Illustrations. 8yo. 
6s. 


A HISTORY or rar AFGHANS. 


By J. P. FERRIER, Author of “Caravan Wanderings in Persia.” 


Svo. 21s. 


LIVES or rar CHIEF JUSTICES 


OF ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden. By LORD CAMPBELL. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Svo. 42s, 


SHALL AND WILL; OR TWO 


CHAPTERS ON FUTURE AUXILIARY VERBS. By Sir 
EDMUND HEAD. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN 


SERMONS, Preached to a Country Congregation. By the late 
J.J. BLUNT, B.D. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT 


VOYAGE TO ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN,. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 9s. 


ONCE UPON 'A TIME. By 


CHARLES KNIGHT. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY or tae CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to a.v. 590. By Rev. J. C. 
ROBERTSON, Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: A 


View of the Productive Forces of Modern Society. By CHARLES 
KNIGHT. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Next Week 
ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH 


STEAM. By General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart. Woodcuts. 
8vo. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT (the 


Inventor of the Modern Steam Eng gine). With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. lés. 


ON COLOUR: AND ON THE 


Nivea! FORA GENERAL gate OF TASTE AMONG 
ALL. C ES. By Sir J. G. ee With Coloured 
Tilnsteations and Woodcuts, 8yo. 188 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION 


OF HERODOTUS. eT and Woodcuts. Vols. 3. (To be Com- 
pleted in 4 Vols.) Svo. 18s. 


THE MARQUIS CORN- 


WALLIS’S CORRESPONDENCE AND PAPERS, relating to 
Inp1a, America, Ireland, Peace of Amiens, &c. Edited by CHaRLes 
Esq. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 8yo. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME. A 


History of England. By DAVID =, enaag and con- 
tinned to the present time. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 


SILURIA : THE HISTORY OF 


THE OLDEST KNOWN ROCKS CONTAINING ORGANIC RE- 
— Pac) Sir R. I. MURCHISON. Third Edition. Maps and 
vO. 


HOUSEHOLD | SURGERY; OR, 


RONTS ON EMERGENCIES. Eh JOHN E. SOUTH. Sunguen.to 
St. Thomas's Hospital teenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Feap. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now in Course of Publication. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


wos comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, ree 
ustrated, price 5s. A Volume to appear every two months. 


SAM SLICK’S 


NATURE & HUMAN NATURE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 
Is Now Reavy, forming the First Volume of the Series. 


“ Here is an old acquaintance in an external garb that is quite 
taking, and we thank the enterprising publishers for a reproduction, 
likely to be as successful as ‘sown experiment upon the bush 
whackers and forest rangers of Prince Edward’s Island. Who will 
not relish once again as keenly as before the humour and the wisdom 
of his rattling narratives? ‘Nature and Human Nature’ forms the 
first volume of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s ‘ Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works,’ and from so judicious a 
commencement we foresee that the series will be one of lasting 
celebrity.”—Literary Gazette. 

Horst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
Coxsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


New Work by Miss Freer. 

Now ready, in 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 
HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. 

From numerous Unpublished Sources. 

By MISS FREER, 


Author of “The Life of Marguerite d’A léme,”’ “ Elizabeth de 
Valois,” &c. 








Ss 


Hurst & Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborongh Street. 


Miss Kavanagh’s New Work. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, price 21s. bound. 
A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” * Adele,” &c. 

“ Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has 
a graceful and brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a 
keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her volumes contain much that 
isnew. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel we have 
lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers 
will find in these volumes, the glow and colour of Italian skies, the 
rich and —— beauty of geen Scenery, and the fresh sim- 
plicity of Southern life toatlied b y the han of an artist, and de- 
scribed by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising 
woman.”—The Press. 

“Among all the books which have been written on Italy, we 
have never met with one that pleased us more.”—John Bull. 


Horst & Bracxert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A SCOT- 


TISH STORY. By the Author of “Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

“We doubt whether ‘Margaret Maitland,’ or ‘ Lillies-leaf, pes 
more recent.‘ Days of My Life,’ possess in themselves the elements 
a more lasting re utation than this absorbing tale of‘ The Laird of 
Norlaw.’ The i a rte in Srey ee is ey as well yea 

in ‘ Mi and t 0 have read y rm 

work, this will XY = as no mean ok paeenliiek aa 

of ‘The Laird of Norlaw,’ will alone enable the reader to orbs of 
the ability ea is displayed in describing the various scenes and 
events-which give form ands — a the work. The characters 
are drawn with mi vigorous hand, and ee parts of the 
work are written with great power.’ ma chronicle 


HE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 
“SCRUTATOR.” Author of “ The A meng Beechwood.” Dedi- 
ay to or StamrorD. In 3 vols. with Ilustrations-by 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the Author 


of “ Margaret ; or, Prejudice at Home.’’ 3 vols. 

“<¢ Rellow Travellers’ isa work of mark. Its the production ofa 
mind far superior to the o run of novelists, and shows that 
the writer has been observant of many forms of human nature, and 
possesses the se gg of both interesting, and moving the reader.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“* Fellow Travellers’ is is mek remarkable Fit and eannot fail to 
take or novels of the season. It is a well told 
tale, full of tand ad etiering inetaen ts, acted out by people who are 
remakable in their way, but who are perfectly human and natural. 

character of Wal borne is a very. noble vereation, almost 
equal to the Rochester of ‘ Jane Eyre.’”"—The Critic. 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. GREY, 


— of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 1 vol. with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. bound. 


mi We are inclined to consider this as the best specimen which 
Mrs. Goer ban yet manifested of her undoubted lite talent. The 
pathos of some arte of the story is very touching.” —. By 3 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES, By Mrs, 
THOMSON, Author of “Anne Boleyn,” &. 3 
« A clever, well written, and amusing novel.”—Ezaminer. 


MARY HOWITT'S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST AMD TRIAL ” From the Danish. 1 vol. with Lus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. 








“ This is a a prety te Danish love story of a maid who trusts and 
ayouth who eink, eayeiel eiotes « emeetetntth Gen eal 


. cacy for which Mrs. Howitt is 


Also, in the press, in 2 vols. with fine engravings, 21s. bowel 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.CL., F-R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 





Hozst & Buackertt, 13,.Great-Marlhorough Street. 











PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


—_—— 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, ANp 

ROUTLEDGE beg to inform the Trade, 

that by an arrangement with Mr. Prescott, hi 
great Historical Work, 


PHILIP II 


will in future be published by them only, anj 
that the Third Volume, in Demy 8vo., and the 
Cabinet Edition, in Crown 8vo., with Portraits, 
will be ready for delivery on the l0th 0! 
DECEMBER next. 

They are also happy to announce that they hays 
purchased from Mr. BENTLEY all his interest iy 
the valuable property of 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 


COMPRISING 


LIBRARY EDITION, in Demy 8vo., 
Plates, of :— ois 
Lis, 


PHILIP II., vols. land2 . . 28%, 


FERDINAND anp ISABELLA, 
2vols. . ; P ih 
CONQUEST of MEXICO, 2 vols. 21s. 
CONQUEST OF PERU, 2 vols. 21s, 
CHARLES V. By Rozertson, 


with additions by Prescott, 
2 vols. ‘ : ; 3 


CABINET EDITION, in Small 8vo., with 
Portraits :— - 


PHILIP ILI., vols. 1 and 2 . 10s, 


FERDINAND anv ISABELLA, 
8 vols. cloth - ‘ se 


CONQUEST of oT 8 vols. 
cloth ; : « 13. 


CONQUEST OF PERU, 3 vols. 
cloth . % . s » We. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL 
AND HISTORICAL, 1 vol. 4s. 


CHARLES V. By Roserrson, 
with great additions, by Pres- 
corT, 2 vols. . ‘ : . 10s, 


CHEAP EDITION, in Post 8vo.:— 
PHILIP II., 1 vol. . : « Be 


FERDINAND anp acuaaeane 

1 vol. . . ; ~ « 58 
CONQUEST of MEXICO, lvol. 53. 
CONQUEST OF PERU, 1 vol. 5s. 
CHARLES V. By Rosertsoy, 


with continuation by Prescort, 
lvol. . : oe Oe 





London: RovTLepce, Warnes, & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon Street, 
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REVIEWS. 
— 


thics of Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. In Three Volumes. Vol. II. contain- 
ine the Nicomachzan Ethics, Books I. to 
VL, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
(J. W. Parker & Son.) 


Every new edition of any of our great clas- 
sical authors admits, in this country at least, 
of being estimated from two different points 
of view. We may judge it by its educational 
value, or by its value as a contribution to 
philology, to history, or to philosophy. It 
is in accordance with our practical character 
that editions of the former class have always 
had the preponderance in our learned litera- 
ture; and at present the tide seems to be 
setting more strongly than ever in that 
direction. ‘The work which is likely to 
represent in the eyes of posterity the scho- 
larship of our own generation is eminently 
of this character. The editors of the 
“Bibliotheca Classica” have devoted their 
learning and abilities towards smoothing 
the ascent of Parnassus rather than to 
disquisitions on the view afforded us by the 
summit. There is, however, at the present 
day an especial utility in the sphere which 
our scholars have chosen. The subjects of 
which every educated young man is expected 
to know something have so rapidly multiplied 
of late, that he has need of all the aids and 
appliances which experience can supply to 
prevent his mind from giving way beneath 
the burden. So far, however, classical lite- 
rature and the moral sciences have only an 
equal claim with every other branch of know- 
ledge to the aid of explanatory appendages. 
But there are other circumstances connected 
with them which should lead all believers in 
their superiority as educational instruments 
to exert extraordinary zeal in their behoof. 
These ancient studies are now waging a most 
unequal fight with such as seem to promise 
more immediate and fruitful results. A 
king reigns who knows not Ilissus and the 
Tiber. Whether, however, this descent from 
their once proud pre-eminence be for good 
or for evil, the practical lesson is the same. 
If these departments of knowledge are to 
hold their ground alongside of their nume- 
rous and formidable rivals, it can only be bY 
surrounding them with such increased 
facilities as shall materially diminish the 
labour of their acquisition. The necessity 
may be one to be regretted, but we have 
no longer any choice in the matter. Inexact 
omniscience, to use @ phrase applied by 
Sydney Smith to Whewell, has carried the 
day against that narrower course of study, 
which it was possible to master with accu- 
racy. If, therefore, we would not have 
classics, and the fundamental metaphysical 
knowledge which the classics afford us, slip 
out of our curriculum altogether, we must 
encourage to the utmost such works as Mr. 
Conington’s “Virgil,” or Sir Alexander 
Grant’s “ Ethics.” 

In old days the taking to one’s ethics at 
Oxford was a sort of academic “ settling in 
life.” We had sown our wild oats in the 
shape of Sophocles and Virgil. We had 
flirted with Mathematics or Hebrew. We 





had crossed our tutor’s soul by speaking at 
the Union, or dallying with our native | 
iterature. Young men will be young men. | 


But now we were to become sober and re- 
spectable members of college society, and 
to settle down steadily to the real purpose of 
existence. This crisis would usually take 
place about the beginning or middle of the 
second year of residence. And then some 
twenty-four months were unintermittingly 
devoted to the comprehension of that 
splendid but perplexing product of human 
genius, the philosophy of Aristotle. Seriously 
however, it must be owned that the thing 
was learned thoroughly, and exhaustively. 
And to have learned one thing completely ; 
to have experienced the intellectual sensation 
of getting to the bottom of a subject; would 
have been well worth the labour, had the 
author on whom it was expended been as 
low, as Aristotle is high, in the scale of pro- 
found thinkers. This system, however, is 
either past or passing; and the only use of 
looking back is to assure ourselves that the 
present generation of students,with the multi- 
plicity of calls upon their time, can never give 
up the number of hours requisite to the old 
plan of learning the ethics. Here then is a 
want which our present author is exactly 
calculated to supply. Himself brought up 
under the old system, and in consequence 
familiar with all the stumbling blocks that 
beset the neophyte; a real and in some 
respects an original thinker; and master of 
a wide range of logical and metaphysical 
reading, he has contrived to facilitate a 
knowledge of Aristotelian opinions, while 
affording as little temptation as was perhaps 
possible to shirk the labour of independent 
study. 

Although however a perfect acquaintance 
with the text of Aristotle was demanded in 
the Schools, there was always a class of 
teachers who used his treatise rather as a 
peg whereon to hang philosophy in general, 
than to unravel his particular system. As 
compared with this school of lecturers, Sir 
Alexander belongs to that to whom the text 
and meaning of their author were every- 
thing. He has set himself vigorously to 
work to ascertain what were the real indi- 
vidual thoughts whichthis great geniusenter- 
tained more than two thousand years ago on 
the nature and duties of man, and his posi- 
tion in the world of being. From the innu- 
merable commentators on Aristotle he tells us 
he has received little help; from the me- 
dizval ones, none at all. It has been his 
object “to ascertain as far as possible, and to 
make clear, the meaning of these ‘ Ethics,’ 
from the point of view of the writer.” But, 
in accepting this definition of his own p™~- 
pose, we must not be led into supposu'y 
that he is at one with the old school of 
Aristotelians. His view of Aristotle’s posi- 
tion in philosophy has been very clearly 
explained in the first volume of this edition, 
which is occupied with preliminary essays. 
So far from exhibiting any undue or exclu- 
sive admiration of his moral system, Sir Alex- 
ander there tells us that “its main interest 
is historical ; that we look back on it as on 
an ancient building shining in the fresh light 
of an Athenian morning.” It is not our 
business at the present moment to discuss 
this opinion, or perhaps we should be able 
to adduce certain considerations that should 
prevent us from adopting it too readily. We 
merely quote it to show that Sir Alexander 
Grant belongs to a comparatively new school 
of Aristotelic critics—those, namely, who 
unite a profound veneration for his intellect, 
and a respect for him as the first enunciator 
of some great psychological truths, with a 
feeling that his: treatise upon “ Ethics” is 





quite inadequate, as a moral system, to the 
wants of the present day. Of its educational 
capabilities, as an instrument of intellectual 
discipline, we see no reason to suppose that 
he differs from the opinion commonly enter- 
tained at his University. 

The first great service for which we owe 
our thanks to the learned baronet is the 
settlement, or at all events a great advance 
towards the settlement, of the question of the 
authenticity of the “Ethics.” That point, how- 
ever, as well as their position in philosophy, 
belongs to the previous volume; and we 
need, therefore, only remind our readers 
that the present editor has decided in favour 
of the authenticity of seven out of the ten 
books, namely, the first four, and the last 
three, but considers the 5th, 6th, and 7th to 
have been imported wholesale from the work 
of his pupil Kudemus to fill up a blank left 
by Aristotle himself, and that their discre- 
pancies with the rest of the work are just 
what might be expected from an interpola- 
tion constructed out of the fragmentary 
notes and general recollections of his 
master’s lectures. The editor, however, does 
not doubt that they represent the general 
sense of Aristotle. Who that recollects the 
laborious ingenuity by which it was sought 
to torture inconsistent definitions and classi- 
fications into some kind of agreement with 
each other, but will be glad that this excru- 
ciating process may now be laid aside as 
superfluous? 

In examining a fresh edition of the “Ethics” 
there are, of course, certain well-known 
passages to which we at once turn to see 
whether any new light is thrown upon them. 
It so happens, however, that most of these 
have been anticipated in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s previous volume. But still his notes 
upon the text are suggestive, in one or two 
instances, of some further reflections which 
we shall indulge ourselves by communicating 
to our readers. Sir Alexander’s clear and 
beautiful exposition of: the doctrine of the 
mean, in the fourth essay of the above 
volume, showing the correspondence between 
the uecdrns and form, and between the excess 
and matter, is we hope already known to such 
of our readers as are interested in these sub- 
jects. But the following note upon the 
eighth chapter of the second book will be 
readily understood by students of Aristotle, 
even without any reference to the essay in 
question : 

‘A new conception is now developed of the 
relation between a virtue and the extremes lying 
on each side of it, and that is, the conception of 
‘contrariety,’ of mutual repulsion and exclusive- 
ness between the several terms. The extremes 
are opposed to each other, and both to the mean. 
This addition tends yet further to raise the moral 
distinctions out of being mere distinctions of 
quantity, into being distinctions of kind. With 
logical inconsistency, though with thorough truth, 
Aristotle proceeds, that one extreme is generally 
‘more contrary’ to the mean than the other, 
either because of a greater objective dissimilari 
to virtue in the tendency itself, or from our fol- 
lowing a natural bent and pushing out the 
tendency to extravagance.” 

Now we would venture to submit that this 
“logical inconsistency ” being, as Sir Alexan- 
der admits immediately afterwards, a purely 
verbal one, is too insignificant to demand spe- 
cial notice. Strictly speaking, of course there 
can be no degrees of contrariety. ButAristotle, 
who more than once seems anxious to protest 
against being tied down by this species of 
precision in a confessedly inexact science, 
did not intend that the excess and defect 
were in every case equidistant from the 
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mean. Literally six is the mean between 
one and eleven, but practically we might 
speak of five or seven as being so. On the 
other hand the greater contrariety of some 
extremes to the mean than of others may be 
urely a subjective difference. Courage may 
be in the nature of things as far removed 
from rashness as from cowardice. For we 
may fairly say that rashness is either the 
courage of a man ignorant of the danger he 
incurs, or else the impetuosity of a man who 
cannot control himself when he ought. If 
the former, it is clearly in no ways allied to 
courage; if the latter, it is clearly very 
closely allied to cowardice. We think, 
therefore, that if the editor had in the above 
note written, “because of a greater objective 
dissimilarity to virtue in the tendency itself, 
manifested by mere external cirewmstances,” 
he would have made both his own meaning 
and that of Aristotle clearer. The rash man 
is thought to be nearer to the brave man 
because both perform externally the same 
action, yet he deserves to be thought 
nearer to the cowardly man because both 
act internally from equal weakness of 
character. The cause of the vice, then, is in 
either case equidistant from virtue— and 
which excess shall in any particular case 
approach nearest to the mean is very much 
a matter of accident. This opinion is perfectly 
consistent with, if not a necessary deduction 
from, the following note of the editor’s : 

‘‘The other explanation is that which the 

author of the Magna Moralia espouses, Mag. 
Mor. 1. 9, 7% obv éwidoois ylverat paddov mpds & 
mepixauev’ mpds & SE wGAAov mpds emdidouev, TadTa 
kal piAAoy evaytia, émibiSouey 5& mpbs dKodaclay 
wadAov 2) zpos Koomidtnta. This surely is what 
Aristotle says, ‘One difference is in the act itself, 
a difference of kind ; the other difference proceeds 
from ourselves, a difference of degree, for wherever 
we have an inclination towards one side, we run 
into extravagance on that side, and so aggravate 
that form of error, and make it seem worse than 
its opposite.’ In order to make the words suit a 
preconceived meaning, people have translated 
éridoois ‘inclination,’ whereas it can only mean 
‘advance,’ ‘progression,’ ‘development,’ &c. As 
the Magna Moralia give it, mpbs & repinapev 
is the ‘inclination,’ and éidecis is the result of 
this.” 
That is to say, the fact of ow: being more in- 
clined to intoxication than toabstinence proves 
nothing about the relative position of tem- 
perance, which is quite independent of our 
affection towards it. 

In regard to the doctrine of necessity we 
quite agree with all that Sir Alexander says 
concerning Aristotle’s relation to it. He 
had never had the difficulty brought fairly 
before him. Yet after all, how far have the 
advocates of free will ever advanced beyond 
the following argument: “ that an individual 
is an originating cause of his actions is a 
conception that it is difficult to get rid of” P 
Thesubjoined note is in the editor's best style: 

“The argument drawn from the constitution of 
society, from the fact of rewards and punishments, 
goes so faras this. It proves that the mind is of 
a nature to be acted on by inducements. It, of 
course, does not touch the metaphysical difficulty 
as to the whole world being bound by a law of 
necessity. But it proves an instinct existing 
in society, exactly coincident with the position of 
Aristotle that the individual is the cause of parti- 
eular acts. There is no natural tendency in 
criminals to disclaim responsibility for their 
crimes. If they do so, it is not from an instine- 


tive feeling, but rather from a sophisticated mind. 
As before said, this fact is not sufficient to dis- 
prove a metaphysical system which would repre- 
sent a legislature, judge, criminal, and the whole 
world, as being what it is by an irrefragable suc- 








cession of cause and effect. But ethically and 
politically it is sufficient to justify a practical 
assumption of freedom. And in any system it 
must at all events be taken account of.” 


But how far it is: reasonable to suppose 
that an “instinct” would exist in society 
repugnant to a law by which the whole uni- 
verse is bound is a question still to be re- 
solved; and Sir Alexander, never forgetful 
of his position as an editor, does not encroach 
upon ground which his author has left un- 
touched. By the bye, on reading over a 
portion of the third book, we were struck by 
a remark singularly applicable to Mr. Car- 
lyle’s excuses for Frederick William the 

irst—* The poor king bad no intention of 
being unjust,” &c., &c.,— én 8é hroyov tov abi- 
kobyta ph BovrccOau &dikov elvat, } Toy axodacral- 
vovta, axddacrov. 

In the sixth book Sir Alexander Grant 
has a note to which we should wish to direct 
attention, on account of its being the first 
modern commentary on the passage with 
which we are acquainted. The Greek is: 

‘* mpdrepov pev obv €X€xOn SU elvar wepn THs Wuxis, 

76 Te Adyov Exov kal Td KAoyov’ viv 5¢ wept Tov Ad-yov 
éxovtos Thy avrdy tpdmov Siaiperéov. kal droxeicOw 
dbo T& Adyou ExovTa, ev uev  Oewpoduey TH ToLAdTa 
Tov bvtwy Sowv ai apxal uh évdéxovra BAAwS Exe, 
év 38 @ Ta evBexdueva’ mpds yap Ta TH *yéver ETEpa 
Kalrav Tis Wuxis moplwy erepov TG yéver Td mpds 
éxdrepov mepuds, elrep Kad? duoirnTd Twa kai 
oixedtnTa 7) ywaos bmapxet adrois.” 
Now it never seems to have struck any 
one before Sir Alexander Grant that there 
was anything to explain in the word 
éuoidrnta, and certainly it ay be taken as 
a mere piece of tautology with oixedérnra. 
But this is scarcely probable. Sir Alexan- 
der’s note is as follows: 

““xat troxeicOw—aitois] ‘And let us suppose 
that the parts possessing reason are two, one by 
which we apprehend such existences as depend on 
necessary principles, and one by which we appre- 
hend contingent matter, for to objects differing in 
genus there must be different members of the 
mind severally adapted, if it be true that these 
members obtain their knowledge by reason of a 
certain resemblance to and affinity with (external 
objects).’ We have here a division of the mind in 
accordance with a division of the objects of which 
the mind is cognizant. And as a justification of 
this we have the assumption that knowledge 
implies a resemblance and affinity between object 
and subject.” 

‘Sir W. Hamilton says (Discussions on Philo- 
sophy, p. 60) : ‘Some philosophers (a# Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, Alemzon) maintained that knowledge 
implied even a contrariety of subject and object. 
But since the time of Empedocles, no opinion has 
been more universally admitted than that the 
relation of knowledge inferred the analogy of 
existence. This analogy.may be supposed in two 
potences. What knows and what is known are 
either, first, similar, or second, the same ; and if 
the general principle be true, the latter is the 
more philosophical.’ The fact is, that every act 
of knowledge is a unity of contradictions. It 
would be absurd to deny that the subject is 
contrary to the object, and it would be equally 
absurd to deny that the subject is the same as the 
object. As Empedocles says, the mind only 
knows fire by being fire, but, on the other hand, 
if in knowing fire, the mind only were fire, and 
were not contrary to fire, then to know fire would 
only be to add fire to fire. But it is gua ‘know- 
ing’ that the mind is contrary to its object, not 
qua knowing any particular object. Thus from 
the diversity of objects we are justified in con- 
cluding a diversity in the mind. But we must 
be sure that objects are really different from one 
another in genus (r@ yéver €repa), before we con- 
clude the existence of different parts, faculties, or 
elements corresponding to them, else we may 
attribute to different principles in the mind phe- 
nomena that were only modifications of each 





other, and not by any means implying a diversity 
of principle.” 

We think, however, the editor might haye 
brought out his meaning a little more 
clearly. Is he not using the word “ subject” 
in a rather ambiguous manner? When we 
say the subject is contrary to the object, we 
mean that the thing knowing is contrary (jn 
the logical sense of the word) to the thing 
known. When we say the subject is the 
same as the object, we mean the impress of 
that object resting on the mind, but not the 
mind itself. The truth that two and two 
make four is not the mind. But the gyb. 
jective knowledge of that truth is a perfect 
copy of it, and so far identical with it. We 
must own, however, that we still feel doubtful 
whether this is what is meant in the text by 
the word “dyo.drns.” Is it not possible jt 
may contain some allusion to one form of 
the doctrine of ideas? The doctrine, 
namely, that the mind resembles a sheet of 
notes covered over with invisible characters, 
which come out clearly when subjected to 
particular process. That images of all things 
are traced upon the brain, which become 
visible as the corresponding objects are 
brought into contact with them; and that 
this visibility is knowledge. On the whole, 
the word duodrns seems awkwardly intro- 
duced here, and neither our own explana- 
tion, nor that of Sir Alexander Grant is 
perfectly satisfactory to us. 

Wethink we could point to one or two other 
notes in which Sir Alexander’s unconscious 
imitation of his author’s close and com- 
pressed style has led to some obscurity. In 
metaphysicalargument or exposition, that the 
reader should be able to attach some definite 
and substantial meaning to every word en- 
ployed, is an object of paramount import- 
ance. Excellence of style is as nothing in 
comparison with this. And where an editor 
has taken so much pains as Sir Alexander has 
done to make Aristotle intelligible, it is to be 
regretted that he has not always taken great 
pains to make himself so. 

We have now, we hope, given to our 
readers a tolerably clear idea of the nature 
of this edition. We have described what 
seems to us to be the general view of Aris- 
totle entertained by Sir Alexander Grant, 
and also the peculiar utility of his ample and 
penetrating commentary. The notes, how- 
ever, that we have cited, are of rather an 
exceptional character. Sir Alexander is 
very sparing of dissertation; and _his 
usual style of note is a minute analysis of 
his author’s argument —a collation of 
technical words and phrases, and tabular 
statements of the different meanings of the 
same word. ‘Thus, as we have said, he 
does little more in many instances than 
relieve the student of the drudgery of acqui- 
sition, leaving him to reason for himself on 
the living significance of the philosophy. 
We anticipate that this edition of Aristotle 
will at once become the text-book of univer- 
sity students. A translation is promised in 
the next volume. And, from the specimens 
we have seen in the notes, we are justified in 
looking for a version of no ordinary excel- 
lence from this accomplished scholar and 
metaphysician. 








The Italian Valleys of the Pennine ae. By 
the Rev. S. W. King, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
(Murray.) 

Tus entertaining volume, got up in very 

much the style of Lord Dufferin’s “Hig 





Latitude Letters,” with an ibex head on the 
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cover instead of the racy little “ Foam,” is | 
the record of a tour through all the romantic | spent several well-written and_ scholar- 
and less-frequented “vals” of Northern | like pages on the vexed question cf Han- 


Piedmont, from the Tarentaise to the Gries. | nibal’s Passage of the Alps. 





In his third chapter, the traveller has! of our ever amassing sufficient data to 


It is now 


Some of our readers will not be ungrateful,' many years since General Melville, re- 
ifwe remind them of the nine-fold division | turning from a high military command 


of the vast Alpine region which has long 
peen adopted by geographers. There are, 
frst, the Maritime Alps, extending a distance 
of nearly one hundred miles, from Monte 
(Cassino to Monte Viso. Then follow the 
Cottian and the Graian ranges, reaching 
from Monte Viso to Mont Cenis, and from 
thence to Mont Blanc. The Pennines and 
Lepontians come next, in following the 
lines of which we pass by Monte Rosa, 
and arrive at Mont Saint Gothard, 
having traversed from the highlands of 
Monte Viso, a distance of about 240 miles, 
almost equally divided between the last four 
great divisions. Four more divisions yet 
remain. These are the Rhetian, the Noric, 
the Carnic, and the Julian. The first 
extends to the Dreyherren-Spitz in the 
Tyrol; and by following the second you 
come to the Schwartzhorn, at the head of 
the basin of the Muhr, from whence two 
chains spring, one of which terminates in 
‘ the secondary mountains of Semmering and 
Kalemberg, near Vienna, and the other is 
known as the Styrian Alps. The Noric 
range separates the Muhr from the Drave; 
the Carnic is the limit between the valley of 
the Drave and that of the Save. This 
division of the great mountain-region runs 
frst southward from the Dreyherren- 
Spitz, skirting the Pusterthal, and thence 
in an easterly direction as far as Mont 
Terglon. Mont Kleck is generally taken 
as the termination, at once of the Julian 
range and of the Alps altogether. The 
range, however, which runs from this point 
to the south-east through Croatia and : Dal- 
matia, and which thus connects the system 
of the Alps with the western extremity of 
the Balkan, is known under the name of the 
Dinaric Alps. 

It will have been readily inferred that the 
Pennine Alps, the scene of Mr. King’s 
explorations, include the loftiest portion of 
the entire system. Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
and Mont Cervin, the three loftiest peaks in 
Europe, are all situated in the Pennine 
division. Talking of Monte Rosa, there are 
three most admirable views of this Alpine 
wonder given in Mr. King’s book. The 
first stands as the frontispiece, and is taken 
from the Col di Campello, in the Val Masta- 
lone; the second is from the Pointe de 
Combetta, in the Val de Lys. The 
Prospect from this summit must be 
indeed one of the most magnificent 
conceivable—“ Monte Rosa on one side in 
Imposing proximity, Mont Blanc on the 
other, like an old friend, in the far dis- 
tance, yet of commanding majesty.” The 
third view is taken from the Pile Alpe, in 
the Val di Bours, and we quote Mr. King’s 
own words upon it: 

“The rocky steps now led us up towards the 
green carpet of the Pile Alpe at the entrance of 
the Val di Bours, when suddenly a glorious 
burst of the summits of Monte Rosa gleamed 
through the feathered branches of the larches ; 
and passing through the little group of chalets, 
We seated ourselves beyond them, in the midst of 
* green turfy basin, surrounded by a truly mar- 
vellous scene. When our friend the curé, pleased 
at our unfeigned delight, repeated that he had 
never known any English visit it before, we could 
hot wonder at his regrets that one of the finest 
scenes in the Alps should be so little known, and 
only two hours from the inn at Alagna.” 


| 
| 
| 





in India, directed his whole attention to 
the examination of Roman military anti- 
quities, and spent a number of years in 
travelling over France, Germany, and Italy, 
for the purpose of exploring the scenes 
of the most remarkable events recorded 
in Roman Say. mh, © conversant with 
Polybius, and thoroughly satisfied of the 
accuracy, fidelity, and intelligence of that 
historian, he resolved to collect such accurate 
information on the subject of Hannibal’s 
Alpine Expedition, as should render the 
truth of Polybius’s narrative no longer 
doubtful, and set the question for ever at 
rest. Those who are personally acquainted 
with the quality of Polybius’s remains 
(ioropta amodentixh 7 mpayparixh) will not be 
surprised at the General’s enthusiasm in 
his favour. “In Polybius,’ it has been well 
said, “we find neither the art of Herodotus, 
nor the force of Thucydides, nor the concise- 
ness of Xenophon, who says everything in 
afew words. He is a statesman full of his 
subject, who, indifferent to the approbation 
of mere men of letters, writes for statesmen ; 
reason is his distinctive characteristic.” 
Actuated by views like these, General Mel- 
ville began and pursued the inquiry with 
incredible zeal and perseverance. And 
the result was a full conviction, that 
Hannibal had entered Italy by the Pass 
of the Little St. Bernard, to the rejection 
of theories which would prefer the Col de 
Sestriéres, Monte Viso, Mont Cenis, or, 
lastly, the route described by Livy over 
the Mont Genévre. Livy wrote two hundred 
years after Hannibal’s passage; Polybius 
only sixty. Polybius’s account is clear, prac- 
tical, and everyway truthful; Livy’s is but a 
garbled and interpolated paraphrase of Poly- 
bius, and the result is a confused and irre- 
concileable narrative. Yet Gallenga, follow- 
ing Letronne and Folard, has unhesitatingly 
given the weight of his authority to the side 
of Livy. Whitaker, as is well known, was 
enamoured of his own theory in favour of 
the Great St. Bernard, and of the learning 
with which he supported it. A recent writer, 
M. Jaques Replat, has endeavoured to show 
that the Col de la Seigne and the Allée 
Blanche were the scene of Hannibal’s route ; 
and Mr. King, snubbing the last-mentioned 
author severely, lays down the law thus: 
“Tn the absence of any discrepancy of mo- 
ment, between the general features of this 
route and the distinct account of Polybius, 
the most superficial natural observer cannot, 
I think, hesitate to regard the avalanche- 
choked gorge of La Thuile as the seal of the 
identity of the Little St. Bernard with the 
scene of Hannibal’s passage.” This confirms 
General Melville; but it is remarked by Dean 
Liddell that it involves a round of consider- 
able length to follow that acute military 
critic. ater writers, differing from Mr. 
King, but also, possibly, not having pos- 
sessed his consummate advantages of length- 
ened personal observation, have preferred 
carrying the Punic army from Montmeillan 
up the Arc over the Mont Cenis, and straight 
down by Susa to Turin. Others, again, like 
Letronne, follow Livy in taking Hannibal 
from Grenoble up the Romanche into the 
valley of the Bourg d’Oisans, and so down 
to Turin. The controversy will probably 
last for ever, as there is not much likelihood 
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justify a positive verdict. Mr. King has, 
however, furnished us with a good deal of 
additional evidence in favour of the “ prag- 
matical” and trustworthy Polybius. 


A few extracts will serve to show Mr. 
King’s qualifications as an intelligegt ob- 
server and a very pleasant narrator. The 
first describes a procession at Aosta, the 
ancient Augusta Pretoria: 

‘* At length a soft strain, like ‘aérial music, 
reached us, and shortly swelled into the distinct 
cadences of many voices chanting a plaintive Gre- 
gorian ; when the procession was seen winding, 
like a long broken streamlet, down the zigzag 
track among the dense trees. The effect of the 
harmony, mellowed by the distance, was thrilling. 
The forest was falling into shade ; the sun’s rays, 
slanting over the glassy ice peaks of the Ruitor, 
lighted up the snow masses of Mont Combin and 
the dark pine forests of the St. Bernard, and 
threw a ruddy glow on the campaniles and pic- 
turesque outlines of Aosta. The Doire at our 
feet murmured a grave symphony to the distant 
voices, and the chanting rose and fell, as it was 
caught up at intervals by different parts of the 
procession ; the shrill trebles of the women, the 
well-trained choristers, or the deep tenors of the 
priests. Soon the head of the long file reached 
the little chapel on the opposite bank, where 
each party halted in turn for a short service, and 
then crossed the bridge. First came a cross, 
borne aloft, with banners and carved and gilt 
lanterns on poles, followed by 150 women, two 
and two, dressed in long white robes and white 
hood-like veils. Then another crucifix and 
banners, and some 150 men wrapped in mantles 
of brown sackcloth, and all with rosaries of white 
beads. Another cross headed a long double file, 
which we ceased to count, of women enveloped in 
black calico; followed by a large body of men, 
in the same sombre garb, withthe addition of 
black hoods; then about the same number, per- 
haps 200, in white ; and lastly the priests closed 
up the whole procession, which must have been 
more than a mile long. 

‘*The penitential shades of black, brown, and 
white, of the processionists’ robes, were relieved 
by the umbrellas of bright pink, green, and 
yellow, which many of them carried to keep off 
the hot sun, or to be ready for the hoped-for 
deluge. A canopy of crimson embroidered satin 
overshadowed the Archdeacon, who carried in his 
arms the head of St. Grat, enshrined in silver. 
He and the canons were robed in their embroidered 
vestments of crimson and white satin, and gold; 
but looked dusty, hot, and tired, though they 
continued to chant with apparently untlagging 
energy. 

‘*A mixed crowd closed up the rear, and we 
fell in with them and followed to the cathedral. 
When all had crowded into the building, the effect 
was most striking and solemn. The sinking sun 
shot his long beams, from one or two upper 
lights, through the spacious naves already deepen- 
ing into twilight gloom. The choir and the high 
altar blazed with myriads of candles, before which 
rose a cloud of incense from the attendant acolytes ; 
and when the organ pealed forth, and caught up 
the strain from the priests, as the Archdeacon 
elevated the host, the dense mass of kneeling 
penitents, in their varied costumes, who crowded 
the body of the cathedral, bent to the ground 
as one man. All was hushed for a moment as the 
benediction was pronounced; the organ again: 
pealed out a joyous fugue, and the way-worn 
pilgrims dispersed.” 

The following paragraph bears on the 
subjects of goitre and crétinism: 

“The relative situations of Aosta, and Mar- 
tigny in the Valley of the Rhone, where both 
these scourges prevail, have many remarkable 
analogies, but their occurrence in the latter is as 
nothing compared with Aosta—the head-quarters 
of these frightful maladies, which more or less 
affect half the population from Villeneuve to 
Chatillon. And why such should be the case is 
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a question far from having been as yet satisfacto- 
rily solved. The Valdotians generally concur in 
attributing it to the filthy habits of the lower 
classes, who live in miserable dark hovels, along 
with the animals, never changing their clothes or 
dreaming of washing. But though this may be 
true toa great extent, the real predisposing cause 
must be sought elsewhere. The people of Aosta 
are not more filthy than many other Italians or 
even Irish, The highest classes moreover, though 
in a less degree, are liable to the same taint, 
though crétinism is not so frequent as goitre ; and 
while the marriage of crétins is ostensibly forbid- 
den except in very mild cases, it is a well-known 
fact that their children are often perfectly healthy ; 
and the offspring of healthy parents may be 
crétins, and are constantly affected with goitre. 
The latter, too, rarely shows before the age of 
puberty, and females are the most affected. The 
word ‘goitre’ is merely a modification of the 
Latin ‘guttur,’ or throat, the thyroid glands of 
which are the part affected ; and the deformity 
is not unfrequent in this country in hilly dis- 
tricts, where it is known by the name of the 
‘Derbyshire neck.’ 

“Tf it were attributable to snow or glacier 
waters, as has been stated, the disease should be 
most prevalent near their source, but both at 
Aosta and Martigny the cases diminish in pro- 
portion as a higher altitude is attained.” 

The chasseurs of the Alps are sometimes, 
it seems, as treacherous subordinates as the 
dragoman genus of the East. Mr. King had 
one named Glarey, who one day in the Val 
de Champorcher mysteriously disappeared. 
Different solutions of his absence were 
ventured. It was thought, on the one hand, 
that he might have gone in pursuit of a 
bouquetin, or ibex; and, on the other, that 
he might have met with an “accident” in 
connection with one of the two bottles left in 
the eache. By-and-bye he appeared, and it 
became evident at once that this latter 
conjecture was the right one. He had lost 
all signs of the bearing which marks the 
sure-footed chasseur, and his visage was 
ruefully vacant, as if some catastrophe had 
occcurred. He soon produced a_ bottle 
of rum, empty all but a glass or two, and 
explained with some difficulty that two shep- 
herds had abstracted the bottle, which had 
at length been found by him minus the 
cork. He was impervious to all remonstrance 
on the ground of the great improbability 
that shepherds would be found in such a 
place ; but when Mr. King observed that the 
loss was a pity, as the rum was so good, 
he unwittingly answered, amidst the loud 
laughter of his employers, that “it was most 
excellent: he had never tasted better.” 
This is Arab nature to the life in an Alpine 
mountaineer. 


Mr. King has thus described a very narrow 
escape indeed, the scene of which was the 
Val Mastalone: 


“But again the mountains closed in, and 
seemed to imprison us ; the road entered a deep 
dark gorge, shut in by huge, overwhelming rocks ; 
and the torrent, which had dropped gradually 
deeper and deeper below us, at this point entered 
the rift at so awful a depth that the sound of its 
rushing waters was lost. At first the darkness 
was almost palpable, and the damp raw feeling 
was like that of a cavern. A low parapet of 
arge stones just kept us from stepping over the 
edge, and, heaving some of them over, they 
plunged into the abyss, thundering down on the 
sides of the narrow chasm ; though the sound of 
the last plunge never reached our cars, as if lost 
in a bottomless well. 

‘* Keeping E. on my left, under the rock, for 
safety, I groped along by the parapet, with the 
help of thy alpenstock, and the once more friendly 
light of Jupiter, which shone dimly down into the 
narrow rift; when, just in time to save us, my alpen- 





stock suddenly met no footing, and, shouting hurri- 
edly to E. to — we paused on the very brink of an 
abyss into which one step more would have hurled 
us headlong. Still it seemed hardly possible that 
the road, well beaten and without a single ob- 
struction to the very’ edge, could end thus 
suddenly ; and we groped cautiously about for 
some little time, trying whether there were not 
some narrow pathway round the shoulder of the 
rock, and as we afterwards found to our imminent 
peril; but it was soon evident that it stopped at 
the edge of the precipice. E. was anxious to 
make further trial, imagining there must be some 
track, but, now knowing the peril, I determined 
to turn back and confer with Delapierre. When, 
after some time, we met him, he would not believe 
that we had not made a mistake, and we all 
returned to the dark gorge to make a final trial, 
leaving E. at its entrance with Mora. However, 
after he had groped about and examined the edge 
of the road and face of the rock in every direction, 
he was at last convinced of the fact, and expressed 
his unfeigned horror at our fearful escape—a 
feeling in which we fully shared. 

‘‘We afterwards returned by daylight to visit 
and examine the place, which we found was the 
famous chasm of the ‘orrido e meraviglioso Ponte 
della Gula,’ as a local guide calls it; and cele- 
brated as one of the greatest wonders of the 
country, both for the majestic grandeur of its 
scenery, and the awe-inspiring situation in which 
the old crazy bridge is built.” 

We will conclude by heartily recommend- 
ing this volume to all who wish to know 
something of a marvellous and _little- 
frequented region. The book is well-written, 
full of information, and very beautifully 
illustrated. We have already alluded to the 
drawings of Monte Rosa: let us also mention, 
as specially deserving of notice, those of 
Gressoney St. Jean, in the Val de Lys, of 
the Breithorn and Petit Cervin, and of the 
wondrous Pic de la Grivola, in the Val de 
Cogne. 








Geology and Mineralogy, Considered with 
Reference to Natural Theology. By the 
late Rev. William Buckland, D.D. A New 
Edition, with Additions, by Prof. Phillips 
and Mr. Robert Brown; and a Memoir of 
the Author. Edited by Francis T. Buck- 
land, M.A. Two Volumes. (Routledge & 
Co.) 

Tue late Dean of Westminster was not in 

any sense a theologian or divine. He took 

no interest in disputed points of doctrine, 
difficulties of interpretation, in moral doubts 
or spiritual perplexities. He was always far 
more concerned about the sanitary condition 
and physical welfare of those around him 
than about their mental or religious state. 

In the long list of more than a hundred and 

twenty papers read by him before different 

societies, only one has any religious bearing. 

He was, in fact, purely a man of science ; and 

his life from the first was wholly devoted to 

scientific pursuits. And he was not only well 
qualified by nature for such researches in 
general, but pre-eminently fitted to excel in 
the particular walk he selected—that of 
geology. He had a strong healthy mind, 
of a thoroughly objective type, a quenchless 
curiosity with regard to the phenomena of 
nature, a quick and penetrating faculty of 
observation, and a concentration of purpose 
that enabled him “to catch up and assimi- 
late with marvellous facility” everything 
that helped to throw light on the special 
objects of his inquiries. In addition to these 
mental endowments, he possessed certain 
physical qualifications for outdoor scientific 
pursuits, which are by no means to be 
despised,—a powerful frame, strong consti- 





enabled him to bear hardship and fatigue, 
but to enjoy an amount of exposure and 
bodily activity that would have reduced 
many an inquirer to a state of utter pros. 
tration. He was thus admirably fitted for 
the work of “ cracking pebbles, to see how 
the world was made.” His great theologica| 
work, the “ Bridgewater Treatise on Geology 
and Mineralogy,” is little more than 4 
convenient manual of science. The theo. 
logical element is very small, and the 
theological argument of no great value; but 
the book was of real service at the time of 
its publication, and is still useful as an 
introduction to the study of geology. 
Though long since out of print, it is by no 
means obsolete, and the new edition may 
therefore fairly be welcomed by the public 
at large, as well as by the author’s own 
friends and admirers. The science of 
geology having, however, rapidly advanced 
during the last twenty years, there were of 
course many points of detail to be corrected. 
These corrections have been made by three 
of the author’s personal friends, Professor 
Owen, Professor Phillips, and the late 
Mr. Robert Brown. Twenty-one additional 
plates and a useful index, are also among the 
improvements of the new edition. 

The chief new feature of interest in the 
present edition is, however, the biography 
of the author by his son. This records ina 
modest, manly style, many pleasant features 
and incidents in the late Dean’s character 
and career. Still it is only a sketch, and will 
not at all preclude a more elaborate account 
of Dr. Buckland’s life and labours, if, as we 
presume, the materials for such a work exist. 
Dr. Buckland was born in the year 1784, at 
Axminster, in Devonshire, a small border 
town close to the neighbouring county of 
Dorset. The place is of some celebrity in 
early Saxon history, as the scene of a battle 
in which Athelstan triumphed over the 
Danes; and still retains in its very name 
a record of the event that first made it 
famous. The grateful king, according to the 
fashion of the time, founded near the baittle- 
field a religious house, which became known 
as the church or minster on the river Axe, 
which runs close by. But the neighbourhood 
of Axminster contains graphic and abur- 
dant records of elder natural revolutions 
in the earth’s surface, far more sweeping 
and impressive than those early military 
and political ones which Milton compares to 
the quarrels of kites and crows. The town 
is situated geologically on the blue lias, a 
formation peculiarly rich in organic remains; 
and in the immediate neighbourhood are 
large lias quarries, exposing these remains 
in all their variety and abundance. His 
father, who was the rector of a neighbouring 
parish, took great interest, not exactly in 
the science of geology, but in a practical art 
to which it ministers—that of road-making, 
and was accustomed to visit these lias quar- 
ries, taking his son with him. Here, both 
father and son collected ammonites and other 
shells, the son we suspect being much the 
quicker and more skilful of the two in the 
collection and arrangement of specimens. 
The place of his birth and his early asso- 
ciations thus had considerable influence 1 
determining the course of his future studies. 
He early manifested a curiosity about na 
tural objects, and developed his native 
passion for collecting and studying spec 
mens of what interested him, first in noting 
the habits of birds, finding their nests, and 
making a collection of their eggs; then m 





tution, and robust healththat not only 


observing the habits. of fishes in the Axe, 
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“particularly flounders, minnows, roaches, 
eels, and millers’ thumbs.” After studying | 
under his father for a time, he went at the 

e of thirteen to Blundel’s Grammar School 
at Tiverton, an old and celebrated foundation 
of the west, which will be familiar to many 
of our readers. Next year he removed to 
Winchester School, a nomination to that 
foundation having been obtained for him 
by the then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Pole Carew. While at Win- 
chester, Dr. Buckland tells us he “ became 
familiar with the chalk formation from the 
fact of the pathway to the playground on 
St. Catherine’s Hill passing close to 
large chalk pits, which abounded with 
sponges and other fossils; and from the 
practice of digging field-mice from their 
holes in the surface of the chalk, within 
the vallum of the ancient camp on the top 
of the hill.” He continued here also the 
habit, commenced at home, of collecting 
objects for a small museum of natural his- 
tory, “hunting for and observing in par- 
ticular the habits of the mole-crickets, which 
abound in the valley of the Itchen.” With 
regard to his powers of scholarship, his pro- 
gress at school was sure, though not very 
- yapid, Latin being the department in which 
he chiefly excelled. The opinion of his 
uncle, an Oxfordshire clergyman, who took 
great interest in his nephew’s career, was 
thus expressed: “ William is a very good 
Latin scholar, not a very good Greek one, 
and a very bad English one.” 

In 1801, Buckland, by his uncle’s advice, 
became a candidate for a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, then vacant, 
in consequence of the last holder, “ Young 


Copleston ” (afterwards Bishop of Llandaff) | 


having taken orders. He thus succeeded at 
Oxford the man who afterwards became one 
of his most intimate friends. 

It was at Oxford that his general taste 
for natural science and natural history was 





fixed specially on geology; and there he 


began his collection of geological specimens | 


which, in forty years, became the most valu- 
able /private museum, perhaps, in the king- 


dom, and which at his death he bequeathed | 


| favourite old black mare, who was frequently 
| caparisoned all over with heavy bags of fossils 
| and ponderous hammers. 
| learnt her duty, and seemed to take interest in 


io the University of Oxford. Dr. Buckland 
himself describes his first introduction to 
geology through an accomplished fellow- 
student : 


“In my earlier years of residence at Oxford, I | 
took my first lesson in field geology, in a walk 
to Shotover Hill, with Mr. William John | 
Broderip (late Magistrate at the Westminster | 
Police-court, then of Oriel College), whose early | 
knowledge of conchology enabled him to speak | 
scientifically on the fossil shells in the Oxford | 
oolite formation, and of the fossil shells and 
sponges of the green sand of the Vale of Pusey, | 
near Devizes, as to which he had been instructed | 
by the rector of Pusey, Mr. Townsend, the friend | 
and fellow-labourer of Mr. William Smith, the | 
father of English Geology. The fruits of my first | 
walk with Mr. Broderip formed the nucleus of 
my collection for my own cabinet ; which in forty 
years expanded into the large amount which [ 
have placed in the Oxford Geological Museum.” 

In 1801, he took his first degree, and five 
years later was elected Fellow of his college, 
and took holy orders. In the interval be- 
tween his Bachelor’s and Master’s degree, he 
attended Dr. Kidd’s lectures on mineralogy 
and chemistry, and those by Sir Christopher 

egge on anatomy. Through the former 
he probably gained his first insight into 
his chosen track of inquiry, which was 
just then beginning to assume in Eng- 
land the aspect of a regular science, through 
the labours of the Geological Society. 





| examining sections and strata, and then patiently 


| to examine) the quarry. 


The early vacations of his Oxford life were | 
spent at home, and he thus had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Lyme, where about that 
time the celebrated Mary Anning had 
become a diligent and successful collector of | 
fossils from the blue lias which lines the | 
coast. To her labours he was largely | 
indebted for guidance and help in his early | 
studies. At Oxford he pursued and defended | 
his favourite studies with characteristic | 
ardour : 

‘‘The kindred scientific spirits of his Alma | 
Mater, whether older men or about his own age, | 
were Pegge, Kidd, and John and William Cony- 
beare ; the last-mentioned, late Dean of Llandaff, 
rising afterwards to be the rival of our deceased 
member as the celebrated author of the ‘ Outlines 
of the Geology of England and Wales.’ Those 
persons who, like myself, can go back to the days 
when Dr. Buckland was an inmate of Corpus 
Christi College, can never forget the impression 
made upon his visitors, when, with difficulty, 
they discovered him in the recess of a long col- 
legiate room, seated on the only spare chair, and 
buried, as it were, amidst fossil bones and shells. 
So strange was this conduct considered by the 
graver classicists, and so alarmed were they lest 
these amenitates academice should become 
dangerous innovations, that when he made one of 
his early foreign tours to the Alps and parts of 
Italy, which enabled him to produce one of the 
boldest and most effective of his writings, an 
authoritative elder is said to have exclaimed— 
‘Well, Buckland is gone to Italy; so, thank 
God, we shall hear no more of this geology.’ ” 

In the summer of 1808 he made his first 
geological tour, going from Oxford alone and 
on horseback across the chalk downs of 
Berks, and Wilts, and Dorset, to Corfe 
Castle, where he first recognised the chalk 
in the vertical strata of hard white limestone 
on which the castle stands. During the 
next ten years he made a number of similar 
excursions, going over the whole of England, 
as well as greater part of Scotland and 
Ireland. His journeys through the south 
and west were generally made alone, the 
only companion of his rambles being his old 
and favourite black mare: 

‘*Dr. Buckland performed nearly all these 
geological excursions on horseback. He rode a 


The old mare soon 


her master’s pursuits; for she would remain 
quiet without any one to hold her, while he was 


submit to be loaded with interesting but weighty 
specimens. Ultimately she became so accus- 
tomed to her work, that she invariably came to a 
full stop at a stone quarry, and nothing would 
persuade her to proceed until the rider had got off 
and examined (or, if a stranger to her, pretended 
On one occasion Dr. 
Buckland was in some danger from the falling 
stones as he was climbing up the side of one 
of these quarries. He was told of his danger by 
the bystanders. ‘Never mind,’ said he; ‘ the 
stones know me.’ ” 

In 1813, he was elected Reader in Mine- 
ralogy in Oxford, was elected Fellow of the 
Geological Society, and took his place 
amongst the most active and eminent in- 
quirers into the physical history of the 
earth. The lectures he delivered, which 
embraced the discoveries and doctrines of 
geology, attracted large classes, and secured 
the attention and admiration of the Univer- 
sity. He was a zealous teacher, resolutely 
in earnest at his work, and anxious that his 
pupils should gain a practical knowledge of 
the science he propounded : 

“Dr. Buckland was very fond of ‘Field lec- 





tures,’ as adjuncts to his ordinary course, and 


they were always well attended, both by students 
and others interested in the practical study of 
geology. 

“Tt was his custom in the first lecture of his 
course to point out and show to his class the text 
books which he would recommend, as useful both 
to follow him in his explanations and also to give 
much collateral information: this practice he 
never omitted, and from the benefit that I myself, 
as well as many others, derived, from knowing 
where to find special information, I would recom- 
mend it to all those whose duty it is to instruct 
their hearers in a science new to them. After 
having gone through some of the grammar of 


| geology, he was anxious to impress on the minds 
| of his class the facts he had mentioned, and to 
| allow them, by actual inspection and observation, 
| to learn the meaning of ‘stratification, denuda- 


tion, faults, elevations,’ &c., the true meaning of 
which terms, he frequently asserted, ‘ could never 
be learnt in a lecture-room.’ He would often, 
therefore, give out as a notice at the end of a 
lecture, ‘To-morrow the class will meet at 
the top of Shotover Hill, at one o’clock,’ or, 
‘The next lecture will take place in the 
field above the quarries at Stonestield,’ or, 
‘The class will meet at the Great Western Rail- 
way station at nine o’clock ; when in the train, 
between Oxford and Bristol, I shall be able to 
point out and explain the several different forma- 
tions we shall cross; and if you please, we will 
examine the rocks, and some of the most interest- 
ing geological features of Clifton and its Neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘These classes were always well attended ; and 
Dr. Buckland’s genial good-humour, and apt 
description of things around him, made every one 
happy, and therefore in a humour to listen, learn, 
and recollect. On one occasion, when lecturing 
on Shotover Hill, a member of his class, a learned. 
dignitary of the Church, discovered a lark’s nest 
with eggs in it, and bringing it to Dr. Buckland, 
asked if he considered it to be an example of the 
‘oolite formation.’ He also delighted in giving a 
new class of equestrian listeners a practical lesson 
in geology, by sticking them all in the mud, to 
‘make them remember the Kimmeridge clay.’ ” 

In the year 1845, Sir Robert Peel ap- 
pointed Dr. Buckland to the vacant Deanery of 
Westminster. He was by-no means idle in his 
new position, but devoted himself with con- 
stitutional energy to the discharge of his 
duties as head of an important ecclesiastical 
body. He paid great attention to the fabric 
and services of the cathedral, as well as to 
the sanitary condition of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. But perhaps the greatest good 
he effected as Dean was in reforming the 
abuses that had crept into the ancient 
school of the Deanery. At Westminster 
School at that time, while education could 
only be obtained at extravagant charges, the 
boys were at the same time ill-fed and worse 
lodged. These evils were speedily corrected 
by Dr. Buckland’s vigour and perseverance. 

Towards the close of the year 1849 Dr. 
Buckland was attacked by what seemed ta 
be disease of the brain, and the remaining 
years of his life were clouded by fixed 
mental alienation. The real cause of the 
malady from which he suffered was not 
known during life; but after death it was 
discovered that, while the brain itself was 
perfectly sound, the base of the skull on 
which it rested, together with the two upper 
vertebree of the neck, were found to be in an 
advanced state of decay. He died in the 
autumn of 1856, at the age of seventy-three. 
His long life was actively and usefully spent. 
By his zeal and energy in collecting speci- 
mens, in expounding and defending on all 
occasions his favourite science, even more 
than by his discoveries, he furthered the 
progress of geology in this country. His 
relation to the science is summed up in the 
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eulogium of his friend and disciple, Professor 
Phillips, which, though high, is deserved: 
“He was a patient student, a powerful 
teacher, a friendly associate ; a valiant soldier 
for geology in days when she was weak, an 
honoured leader in her hour of triumph.” 








Letters Written during the Siege of Delhi. 
By H. H. Greathed, Esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, Commissioner and Political 
Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Widow. 
(Longmans.) 


Tue years 1857 and 1858 will be remembered 
in history asthe years of the Indian Mutiny. 
The memory of other events, important as 
they have been, will fade before this. We 
only hope, and indeed there is good reason 
for believing, that the year, within sight of 
which we now stand, may not share this sad 
distinction with them, but that it may 
witness rather the reconstruction of our 
Eastern Empire on a firmer and broader 
basis. In the meantime, while the war is 
being waged, the history of it might be 
written. We only want a Thucydides to be 
its contemporary chronicler. The materials 
exist in abundance. The latest addition to 
them, and by no means the least authentic 
and valuable, is before us in the shape of 
these letters of Mr. Greathed. 

In the introduction which his widow has 
prefixed to this volume, she attributes its 
publication to a wish to satisfy the desire 
“which seems yet to exist” “for more in- 
formation and more detailed incident relating 
to the siege of Delhi.” “The author of the 
following letters,” she truly says, “was so 
closely connected with, and held so promi- 
nent a position in the besieging army, that 
what he relates, being written while the 
events were actually passing, possesses a 
graphic and truthful charm, such as no 
after-colouring can give.” It is impos- 
sible, however, to attribute the eagerness 
with which survivors publish the journals 


-and letters of friends and relatives who 


perished in the mutiny to historic zeal. 
It springs from a feeling even more 
entitled to respect, a desire to claim for 
them personally the gratitude due to their 
services, and the pity due to their fate. A 
merely collective acknowledgment is not 
enough. A separate memorial tablet must 
be erected, to keep alive the memory of those 
indiscriminately interred, like soldiers slain 
in battle, in a common tumulus—honoured 
in the mass, and forgotten one by one. 

Mr. Greathed was a member of a family 
which has deserved well of India. “ How 
proud,” he writes of his mother, “though 
anxious, she will be to have all her three sons 
serving before Delhi; she is the only mother 
in England who can boast of that.” He 
received that systematic training which, 
before the days of Civil Service Examina- 
tions, was considered necessary for the In- 
dian statesman, though dispensed with at 
home. He passed with more than credit 
through the College at Haileybury. In 1836 
he sailed for India, and filled in succession 
various diplomatic offices. In 1855 he was 
appointed Commissioner at Meerut. Here, 
none of our readers are likely to have for- 
gotten it, on the 10th of May, 1857, the 
mutiny first unmistakeably broke out in a 
massacre, which was the precursor of greater 
horrors at Delhi and Cawnpore. On the 27th 
of May the troops of the station marched 
out to the siege of Delhi, distant forty miles. 
Mr. Greathed, very much to his own satis- 
faction, received an appointment as political 





agent at Delhi, attached to the field force. 

rom the camp he wrote, reporting proceed- 
ings, almost daily to his wife. The first of 
these letters is dated May 28th, the last 
Sept. 18th. He died of cholera the day after. 

Mr. Greathed was a civilian; but his 
letters are of the true soldier-stamp—curt, 
decisive, manly: breathing cheerfulness and 
courage. They form an excellent companion 
volume to “The Chaplain’s Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi,’ by Mr. Rotton. They con- 
tain many little touches, of which the future 
historian will know how to avail himself to 
give life to his narrative. Take this: Elliot 
“had the post of honour in the rear-guard, 
and kept the bridge during the night. His 
face wore the smile that becomes him so well.” 

Again: 

‘*Of course every time there is an action, after 

its close a long string of ‘ Doolies’ come into camp. 
If the curtains are down, there is no use in asking 
the fate of the inmate. Jt is noble the way in 
which wounded men look up at a passer-by with 
such an air of defiance at pain—” 
Having in their hearts, no doubt, the senti- 
ment which, Mr. Rotton tells us, Quintyn 
Battye had on his lips, as he lay in camp 
wounded and dying: Dulce et decorwin est 
pro patria mori. 

Poor General Barnard’s courtesy has this 
tribute paid to it : 

“*He is a charmingly courteous man. Hod- 
son’s horse kicked him violently on the leg, and 
even that dit not discompose him.” 

“Wonderful crammers,” says Mr. Great- 
hed, “are written from the camp.” Here 
are specimens of its witticisms : 

‘*This time the Pandies promised to do or die. 
The last witticism in camp is: Q. What is the pre- 
sent seal of Delhi? A. Pandemonium.” 

Sir Edward Campbell, of the Rifles, 

‘*has always got some new story : his last is of a 
Rifleman telling him that he did not half like the 
new breast-works, as men now only get hit in the 
head! The fellow must have come from Camp- 
bell’s country.” 

Damns, it appears, from the following 
anecdote, have not yet (contrary to Bob 
Acres’s opinion) had their day—at least in 
the army: 

‘The presence of a clergyman at mess is work- 
ing a reform, and Colonel , Whenever he 
forgets himself and uses the word ‘damnable,’ 
corrects himself and says ‘devilish.’ The effect 
at present is that yom get two jurons instead of 
one, but great reforms are not worked in a day, or 
without sacrifice.” 





The following passage will appeal strongly 
to Mr. Carlyle: 


‘General Nicholson was at dinner : he is a fine 
imposing-looking man, who never speaks if he can 
help it, which is a great gift for a publicman. But 
if we had all been as solemn and taciturn during 
the last two months, I do not think we should 
have survived. Our genial jolly mess-dinners 
have kept up our spirits.” 

Out of reckoning : 


‘‘Wilby [a brother] came to dine with me 
yesterday, and we drank your health. He had 
not remembered the day ; in fact, he is altogether 
out in his calendar, and generally comes to church 
on Monday morning.” 

A political prophecy : 

‘We are daily lcoking out for the English post 
of the 10thJuly. Somebody in camp, in anticipa- 
tion of the news, has set about a story that a mob 

ulled down the Leadenhall Street Office, and 
line the East India Directors on the lamp posts. 
I do not suppose it will quite come to that, but I 
think the days of the India House are numbered.” 


Occasionally, Mr, Greathed complains that 





he has “ not much chirrup left in him,” by 
the bright cheery spirit of these extracts 
pervades all he writes, and will be as truly 
admired as more ostentatious heroism, The 
only other passage for which we have room 
must exhibit another side of his character. 

‘“We must have patience, my dearest. What. 
ever we endure is in the performance of duty ; 
and it would be wrong to murmur, after having 
shared so largely in the enjoyments of life, anj 
lived such a sunny existence, if we are now called 
upon to submit to some deprivations. We have, 
after all, much to thank God for, and submission 
to His will is the first rule of life, and makes ql] 
burthens light.” 


These words, doubtless, have since ar. 
uired a fuller significance for her to whom 
they were addressed, than even the trying 
circumstances under which they were written 
could give them. 

We have only to add that Mrs. Greathed 
has discharged her editorial duties well, 
Short unobtrusive notes explain what would 
else be obscure allusions to persons and 
things. She is entitled to the thanks of all 
to whom every fresh evidence is welcome 
that English heroism and devotion to duty 
have not died out, or become enfeebled. 








The Forest of Dean; An Historical and 
Descriptive Account, derived from Personal 
Observation and other Sources, Public, 
Private, Legendary, and Local. By H. 
G. Nicholls, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Holy Trinity, Dean Forest. (Murray.) 

Tue Forest of Dean is a kind of imperium 
in imperio, inhabited from the earliest times 
by a peculiar race having little intercourse 
with the rest of the world, and possessing 
rights and privileges, laws and customs, of 
their own. ‘This native population was de- 
scribed by one who lived amongst them 
little more than a century ago, as being still 
“a sort of robustic wild people, that must be 
civilised by good discipline and government.” 
They have, as “free miners,’ enjoyed from 
time immemorial the right of erecting forges, 
cutting wood, and pasturing their cattle 
within the precincts of the forest. They 
possess a Magna Charta of their own, in the 
shape of an ancient document in which 
Edward I. confirmed their traditional laws 
and privileges. They have a legal court, 
“the court of the wood,” and a hall of justice, 
the “Speech House,” in which all cases 
arising under their laws, all disputes amongst 
themselves, are decided. And they have 
shown throughout a strong and resolute indi- 
viduality in preserving their ancient rights 
and peculiar character. 

The history of the small forest kingdom 
runs parallel with that of the larger empire 
to which it belongs, the former retaining 
within its bosom permanent marks of the 
various races that have in turn ravaged or 
possessed the latter,—Celtic, Roman, Danish, 
and Saxon. The Celtic period is represented 
by Druidical rocks found on the high lands 
south-west of the Wye, the chief of which, 
a rude and massive altar, now called the 
“Buck Stone,” poised on the summit of a 
pyramidal hill, may be seen nine miles of. 
The ancient iron mines, locally termed 
“the Scowles” or caves, show unmistake- 
able signs of the presence and working 
of the Romans, in the coins, fibula, and 


urns, as well as the large stacks of 


cinders and partially fused ore that are 
found in this neighbourhood. The military 
earthworks of the forest, four in number, 
may with some probability be assigned to the 
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Danes, at least in part ; and genuine Saxon 
relics, amongst others a curious font, are 
reserved in the church at Staunton. Records 
of the forest in early times are not very 
numerous. Edward the Confessor exempted 
it from taxation, and William the Conqueror 
visited it more than once to enjoy his 
favourite sport. It was during one of these 
visits, indeed, that news was brought him 
of the Danes having invaded Yorkshire and 
taken its chief city, when he swore “by the 
splendour of God” that not one Northum- 
brian should escape his vengeance. The 
earliest of the various perambulations of the 
forest was made in 1282, during the reign 
of Edward I., who confirmed by a charter 
the “laws and privileges” which the miners 
daimed to have possessed “ time out of 
minde.” The records of his successor’s reign 
ve that the foresters were summoned by 
the king on military service,and sent to places 
as distant as Berwick-upon-Tweed. Foresters 
from the Dean took an active part in no less 
than six sieges during the reign of Edward 
Il. These facts seem to indicate that the 
mining population of the forest were regarded 
as a brave and skilful race, not only in their 
own neighbourhood, but at court,and amongst 
. the military leaders of the time. They were 
naturally skilful in the use of the bow from 
following the chace, and able sappers and 
miners from the nature of their everyday 
occupations. In the reign of the third Ed- 
ward, Parliament confirmed the later peram- 
bulations made in the time of the first, which 
reduced the bounds of the forest to the limits 
that continued, with some slight exceptions, 
till within the last twenty-five years. 
The Forest of Dean has always powerfully 
contributed to the national defences, by sup- 
plying iron for the military equipment of the 
army, and timber for the navy. In conse- 
quence of its great capability in this respect 
it rose into political importance during the 
Elizabethan war with Spain : 
“The reign of Elizabeth brings us to the date 
of an incident more gan notorious perhaps 
than any other in the history of Dean Forest, viz., 
its intended destruction by the Spanish Armada. 
Evelyn in his ‘Sylva’ thus mentions it :—‘I have 
heard that in the great expedition of 1588 it was 
expressly enjoined the Spanish Armada that if, 
when landed, they should not be able to subdue 
our nation and make good their conquest, they 
should yet be sure not to leave a tree standing in 
the Forest of Dean.’ Were it not that he par- 
ticularly states that he had ‘heard’ the report, 
we should conclude that he obtained his informa- 
tion from Fuller's ‘ Worthies,’ published two 
years previously, where it is mentioned with this 
only difference, that ‘a Spanish abassador was to 
get it done by private practices and cunning con- 
trivances,’ Fuller hand peutichily read this account 
in ‘Samuel Hartlib, his Legacy of Husbandry,’ 
published in 1655, where, speaking of the defi- 
ciency of woods at that time, he writes—‘ the 
State hath done very well to pull down divers 
lron-works in the Forest of Dean, that the timber 
might be preserved for shipping, which is accounted 
the toughest in England, and, when it is dry, as 
hard as iron. The common people did use to say 
that in Queen Elizabeth’s days the Spaniards sent 
ne purposely to get this wood de- 
8 he 

“As Mr. Evelyn writes that he ‘heard’ what 
he states of the matter, Mr. Secretary Pepys was 
— his informant, who was told it by his 
tiend Sir John Winter, who again heard it from 
his grandfather, Sir William Winter, vice-admiral 
of Elizabeth’s fleet, but kinsman to Thomas Winter 
of Huddington, who at the close of this reign was 
constantly aiding the Spanish Romanists in their 
intrigues here, and eventually took part in the 
Gunpowder Plot. Such tradition is highly to the 
credit of the Forest timber of those days, if not to 





the iron as well. Both must have been renowned 
for supplying an important portion of the materials 
used in the oyal dickeyas s, which were at this 
time much enlarged, an increase of the navy being 
found necessary ; whilst the stock of timber then 
standing in different parts of the kingdom was 
judged so insufficient for the wants of the Govern- 
ment, that recent acts of the legislature had 
directed that ‘twelve standils or storers likely to 
become timber should be left on every acre of 
wood or underwood that was felled at or under 
twenty-four years’ growth,’ and prohibited the 
‘turning woodland into tillage,’ and required that, 
‘whenever any wood was cut, it must be imme- 
diately enclosed, and the young spring thereof 
protected for seven years.’ Moreover, no trees 
upwards of a foot in the square were to be con- 
verted into charcoal for making iron.” 


During the civil war, while the foresters 
generally sympathised with the Parliament, 
one of the local gentry, Sir John Winter, 
who lived at Lydney, was an ardent and 
devoted loyalist. Sanderson quaintly says of 
him, “ From the pen, as secretary to the 
Queen, he was put to the pike, and did 
his business very handsomely, for which he 
found the enmity of the Parliament ever 
after.” He had secretly fortified his house, 
and Colonel Massy, leader of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in the neighbourhood, taking 
advantage of Sir J. Winter’s absence at 
Coleford, appeared before the place and 
summoned Lady Winter to surrender. To 
this summons she replied : 


‘¢¢Sir,—Mr. Winter's unalterable allegiance to 
his King and Sovereign, and his particular 
interest to this place, hath by his Majesty’s com- 
mission put it into this condition, which cannot 
be pernicious to any but to such as oppose the 
one and invade the other; wherefore rest assured 
that in these relations we are, by God’s assist- 
ance, resolved to maintain it, all extremities 
notwithstanding. Thus much in Mr. Winter's 
absence you shall receive from 

‘¢ Mary WINTER.’” 


In later times, Pepys was brought into 
contact with Sir John Winter, on the occa- 
sion of a fresh agreement being made by the 
Crown with regard to the forest lands that 
were assigned him: 

‘Touching the drawing up of this agreement, 
Mr. Pepys’ ‘Diary,’ under date 20th June, 1662, 
supplies us with the following particulars :—‘ U 
by 4 or 5 o'clock, and to the office, and there 
drew up the agreement between the King and Sir 
John Winter about the Forest of Deane; and 
having done it, he come himself, whom I observed 
to be a man of fine parts ; and we read it, and 
both liked it well. That done, I turned to the 
Forest of Deane, in Speede’s Mapps, and there he 
shewed me how it lies; and the Lea-bayly with 
the great charge of carrying it to Lydney, and 
many other things worth knowing.’ They evi- 
dently enjoyed each other’s society, for in the 
month of August next following they again met 
at the ‘ Mitre’ in Fenchurch Street, ‘to a venison 
pasty,’ whither Mr. Pepys was brought ‘in Sir 
John Winter's coach, where I found him’ (he 
records) ‘a very worthy man, and good discourse, 
most of which was concerning the Forest of 
Deane, and the timber there, and iron workes 
with their great antiquity, and the vast heaps of 
cinders which they find, and are now of great 
value, being necessary for the making of iron 
at this day; and without which they cannot 
work.’ ” 

During the last century the Forest of 
Dean was very much neglected, and as a 
natural result a practice of illegal and 
wasteful extravagance in the use of timber 
prevailed amongst the colliers. They were 





only allowed to use pit-timber, or loppings, 
eit decayed trees, not sound trunks fit for | 
navy purposes. But they now utterly dis- 
regarded these restrictions, destroying either 


openly or by craft the finest trees in the 
forest. An instance of this is given towards 
the middle of the century in a complaint 
made by the Surveyor-General, that “a 
practice prevailed amongst the colliers of 
boring large holes in trees, that they may 
become dotard and decayed, and as such 
may be delivered to them gratis for the use 
of their collieries.” Towards the close of the 
century various commissions were issued to 
inquire into and correct these illegal practices, 
as well as to devise the besf means for 
keeping up a good supply of sound forest 
timber. Early in the present century the 
suggestions of these commissions, with regard 
to legalising fresh enclosures for planta- 
tion, and making it felony to destroy the 
fences which protected them, were carried 
into effect. The plantations were to be 
marked out under the supervision of certain 
commissioners named in the Act, the most 
devoted and efficient of whom was Mr. 
Machen, the deputy-surveyor. As the result 
of his able and conscientious management of 
the forest for nearly half a century, these 
new plantations are now in a most flourishing 
condition. They have had to encounter many 
enemies, however; one rather curious one 
appeared during the year 1814: 

“It was during this year especially, but to a 
certain degree also in the preceding and succeed- 
ing ones, that this Forest and the New Forest 
were visited with an enormous number of mice. 
They appeared in all parts, but particularly in 
Haywood enclosure, destroying a very large pro- 
portion of the young trees, so much so that only 
four or five plants to an acre were found uninjured 
by them. The roots of five years’ old oaks and 
chesnuts were generally eaten through just below 
the surface of the ground, or wherever their runs 
proceeded. Sometimes they were found to have 
barked the young hollies round the bottom, or 
were seen feeding on the bark of the upper 
branches. These mice were of two kinds, the 
common long-tailed field mouse, and the short- 
tailed. There were about fifty of these latter sort 
to one of the former. The long-tailed mice had 
all white breasts, and the tail was about the same 
length as the body. These were chiefly caught on 
the wet greens in the Forest, and the short- 
tailed were caught both on the wet and dry 
grounds. 

‘*A variety of means were resorted to for their 
destruction, such as cats, poisons, and traps, but 
with little success. A Mr. Broad, who had been 
employed by the Admiralty, and had been suc- 
cessful in killing the rats and mice in the fleet, 
was sent down, and tried several plans, all of 
which failed. At last, a miner living on Edge 
Hills, named Simmons, came forward, and said 
that he had often, when sinking wells or pits, 
found mice fallen in, and dead, in consequence of 
their endeavours to extricate themselves, and he 
had little doubt that the same plan would succeed 
in the Forest. It was tried, and holes were dug 
over the enclosures about two feet deep, and the 
same size across, and rather hallowed out at the 
bottom, and at the distance of about twenty yards 
apart, into which the mice fell, and were unable to 
get out again. Simmons and others were em- 
ployed, and paid by the numbers of tails which 
they brought in, which amounted in the whole to 
more than 100,000. In addition to this it may 
be mentioned that polecats, kites, hawks, and 
owls visited the holes regularly, and preyed upon 
the mice caught in them ; and a small owl, called 
by Pennant, Strix passerina, never known in the 
Forest before or since, appeared at that time, and 
was particularly active in their destruction. The 
mice in the holes also ate each other.” 

Formerly the forest abounded in deer, and 
even as late as 1840 Mr. Machen reports 
that they numbered nearly a thousand. 
After having gradually declined, however, 
they were at length destroyed on account of 


_ the encouragement they gave to poaching : 
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** At the time of Lord Duncan’s Committee in 
1849 a general feeling prevailed against the deer, 
on the ground of their demoralising influence as 
an inducement to poaching, and all were ordered 
to be destroyed, there being at that time perhaps 
150 bucks and 300 does. 

“The remarks ‘Going after the deer,’ or 
*You don’t, may be, want to buy some meat?’ 
are no doubt fresh in the recollection of many. 
Going about with guns, in numbers too formidable 
for the keepers to interfere, shooting the deer by 
day, and carrying them off at night, were by no 
means uncommon. Poachers of a poorer and more 
primitive stamp are said to have resorted to the 
expedient of dropping a heavy iron bar from 
where they had secreted themselves, on the pro- 
jecting branch of an oak, so that it might fall 
across the neck of the deer which had come to 
browse beneath. Or they baited a large hook 
with an apple, and suspended it at a proper 





height by a stout cord over a path which the deer 
were observed to frequent. They also were known 
to set a number of nooses of iron wire in a row, | 
skilfully fastened to a rope secured to a couple | 
of trees, into which, aided by dogs, they drove the | 
deer. With such kind of sport at command, we | 
may be well assured of the truth of Mr. Nicholson’s | 
statement before Lord Duncan’s Committee—‘ if | 
once men begin to poach, we can never reckon 
upon their working afterwards.’ Ornamental to 
a forest as deer undoubtedly are, and disappoint- 
ing as it may be to the stranger to find none in 
the Forest of Dean, we cannot regret that, in 
1855, Mr. Machen records, ‘there is not now a 
deer left in the Forest, and only a few stragglers 
in the High-meadow Woods.’ ” 


A great and good improvement has taken 
place amongst the inhabitants of the forest 
during the last few years. Formerly they 
were reported to be, as we have seen, “a wild 
people, needing to be civilised by good | 
dicipline and government.’ Even as late | 
as 1810 they were described as exceedingly 
excitable, and being in a condition nearly as 
wretched as anything existing in Ireland, 
exacting, suspicious, and violent. Now, how- 
ever, under the influence of better laws, and 
abundant schools, the state of things is very 
different, though many of the old peculiarities 
= character and belief still linger amongst 
them : 


‘The forest miners of the present day are well 
acquainted with the geological structure of their 
neighbourhood, more especially with the out-erop, 
succession, and dip of the mineral veins. In 
short, their natural endowments are fully equal 
to the general standard, and only require cultiva- 
tion, ‘as frequently appears from the quickness 
with which they detect the bearings of any pecu- 
niary transaction, and their proneness to litigation. 
Many superstitions, however, still linger amongst 
them, such as the use of charms and incantations, 
a belief in witchcraft and an evil eye, a resort to 
‘wise men,’ and even to the minister of the 
parish as being a ‘ Master of Arts,’ or for some of 
the offertory money, out of which to havea charm- 
ring made. They are likewise inclined to give 
credence to tales of apparitions, and to regard 
sickness and accident as fated and inevitable. 
From their having been for so many generations 
ar. isolated and peculiar people, most of them are 
ignorant of the rest of the world, and have of 
course a correspondingly exaggerated idea of their 
own importance. It is pleasing to observe the 
sympathy they manifest towards the sick amongst 
them, or such as have been accidentally injured ; 
and although most independent in their notions, 
and impatient of coatrol, they seem always 
thankful for real kindness. What they chiefly 
lack is more generosity and candour towards 
strangers, and a clearer understanding of their 
duties as protectors of the national property, in 
respect of the crops of timber which grow around 
them. In most mining districts the moral habits 
of the people are more or less in a low state, and 
they are certainly not worse here than elsewhere. 





One source of evil arises from the large ablutions 


which their working underground necessitates. 
The process of washing on their return from the 
pit is not performed as privately as it might be, and 
the effect of this upon the moral perceptions of 
the people, huddled together in their small 
cottages, is very injurious. It is a pity some 
arrangement is not made for having washhouses 
at the pits, where a supply of hot water from 
the boilers might be easily obtained for the 


purpose. 

“One half of the forest population is under- 
stood to be employed at the coal-works, a fourth 
part at those of iron, whose red dresses make them 
easily known, and the remaining portion are em- 
ployed in the quarries and woods, &c. 


‘‘Horses of a bad breed, donkeys, mules, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and geese abound, owing to 
the free pasture afforded by the open Forest, the 
three former having been used for many genera- 
tions in carrying iron-mine, coal, charcoal, &c. 
Farming operations are necessarily very limited. 
Cider obtained from the styre apple used to be a 
common beverage; but that fruit has long been 
extinct, and malt-liquor is now mostly preferred. 
Gardening is little attended to, the colliers gene- 
rally feeling indisposed to further exertion after 
returning from the pit. In few instances only are 
bees kept. Formerly much of the wearing apparel 
was made from home-spun wool, woven or knitted 
in the neighbourhood ; but this is not now the 
practice.” 

Mr. Nicholls’s book is a valuable and enter- 
taining one, though scarcely quite as valuable 
or interesting as it might easily have been. 
The materials are well collected, rather than 
skilfully used. They are simply gathered 
together and arranged in chronological order, 
instead of being wrought into a compact and 
attractive history. It is due, however, to 
add, that they are collected not only with 
diligence and care, but with considerable 


| judgment and discrimination. In giving us 


such an account of the Forest and Foresters 
Mr. Nicholls has certainly supplied a want; 
he has done well what much needed doing, 
and which, but for his effort, would probably 
not have been done at all. 








Eric; or, Little by Little. By Frederick W. 
Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (Adam & Charles Black, Edin- 
burgh.) 

Iris pleasant to preface our notice of this 

work by a genuine conviction that it is 

one of the most charming and touching 
of books that it has ever been our lot to 

read. Although couched in the form of a 

fictitious narrative, and professing to deal 

wholly with fictitious characters, the tale 
bears the impress of being a record of the 
author’s school-boy feelings and impressions. 

He admits, indeed, that the scenery of the 

spot where the principal events of the story 

took place may be “recognised by many,” 


although he thinks it “necessary to state | 


distinctly that no place of education can be 
identified with” the school he describes. 
Yet it is not alone in the scenic pictures 
drawn from nature (and excellently well 
coloured too) that the intensity of truth 
which pervades the book is so striking. It 
is in the character, temper, and instincts of 
the boyish mind, and in the impressions 
of boyish feeling that the force of Mr. 
Farrar’s delineation lies. Some of the 
traits of character which mark the dif- 
ferent boys, and which are as distinct 
and sundered as the varied colouring of 
disposition and temperament in living man, 
may certainly have been derived from his 
own heart, and may be due to his instinc- 
tive appreciation of human nature in its 
general forms. 





——— 


Although written apparently for the im- 
mediate perusal of that class of readers 
more peculiarly identified with the principal 
characters described, yet the book is one 
which appeals most powerfully to the hearts 
of all who have hearts to feel and minds 
to think. Not that it is to be looked upon 
as a work of morality alone, preaching ser. 
mons for the young, and holding forth 
warnings to the youthful generation. Apart 
from the general tendency of the book, 
which is pervaded by a strong religious 
bias, that is not pedantic or sectarian, and 
from which an admirable moral may be de- 
rived, the powerful and diversified interest 
of the tale itself, cannot fail of luring on, from 
page to page, the feelings and the curiosity 
of the reader. The author has varied and 
interwoven, with infinite skill, the incidents, 
we may say the events, of his little world 
of schoolboy passions. The important prin- 
ciple of construction, so often neglected 
even by experienced pens, and so little 
understood by the novice in fiction, has 
been managed with considerable art, and 
by the instinctive impulses of an artistic 
mind. 

One exception alone might be taken to the 
repeated use of one great element of inter- 
est and pathos in a work of fiction—the 
scene of death. In this one volume we have 
three death scenes, two of which are elabo- 
rated to a great length. Yet we scarcely 
know with which we could dispense. The 
death-bed scene of the boy, who up to a 
certain period of the history has proved 
the guardian spirit of the erring hero, is 
one of the most striking, as well as one of 
the most pathetic portions. of the volume. 
The story of the catastrophe and death 
of the hero’s younger brother, who might 
have still proved a safeguard against error, 
from the necessity of example, is one of 
so much palpitating interest, and is so im- 
pressive, at the same time that it is saved 
from becoming too harrowing by the charms 
of the author's style, that on the one hand 
we cannot wish its absence, while on the 
other it becomes necessary for the purpose 
of dramatic development of character. And, 
finally, the death of the hero himself, how- 
ever we may regret it as a reader, interested 
most powerfully in his fate, meets too appro- 
priately our views of dramatic necessities for 
us to wish as critics that it had been 
otherwise. Thus while the second death 
excites the interest of the reader, the first 
and last have an exquisite charm of pathos, 
under the impression of which no unaffected 
man need be ashamed to own that he has shed 
tears. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
although the evils of some phases of school 
life are here strikingly laid before the 
public, the author has written any diatribe 
against public schools in general. On the 
contrary, he powerfully urges the advan- 
tages of public schools in a letter from 
one of the masters of the school—an ad- 
mirably-drawn character—in which he writes 
(p. 195): “The true preparation for life, the 
true basis of a manly character, is not to 
have been ignorant of evil, but to have 
known it and avoided it; not to have been 
sheltered from temptation, but to have 
passed through it and overcome it by 
God’s help.” In the same spirit he de- 
fends the No itorial system. “ Ill, indeed, 
are those informed,” says the author (p. 201), 
“who raise a cry and join in the ignorant 
abuse of that noble safeguard of English 
schools. Any who have had personal and 
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intimate experience of how schools work 
with it and without it, know what a Palladium 
it is of happiness and morality ; how it pre- 
vents bullying, upholds manliness, is the 
bulwark of discipline, and makes boys more 
earnest and thoughtful, often at the most 
critical periods of their lives, by enlisting all 
their sympathies and interests on the side of 
the honourable and the just.” 

Want of space allows us only to call at- 
tention to some touching incidental remarks 
upon schoolboy joys and sorrows, upon the 
destinies of the boys whose names are cut 
upon the school-room walls, and other topics 
connected with the poetic side of juvenile 
life. For the same reason we must refer 
our readers to the story itself, for the finely- 
conceived picture of the downward progress 
of a high-spirited and clever boy, from want 
of settled principle, from the vain love of 

pularity, and from a spirit of false inde- 
pendence that becomes bravado, through 
scenes of irresolution and remorse, to de- 
grading error and crime. All these scenes 
are most delicately touched; and if the 
volume contained no other, they alone would 
stamp Mr. Farrar as a master in the art of 
psychological description. 








Hints on Agriculture. By Cecil. (T. C. 
Newby.) 

A new book by the author of “Stable Prac- 
tice” is certain to command attention. The 

resent work is of as practical a nature as 
its predecessor, and the “ Hints,” in many 
cases, may be taken advantage of, if discre- 
tion be used with those of a doubtful kind. 
The book consists of four essays, headed 
respectively, Draining, Manuring, Cattle, and 
Sheep. In the first of these, mterspersed 
with theoretical views of the author, is some 
judicious practical advice, and here and there 
an excellent remark. The truth of the 
following is obvious : 

“Unfortunately for the agricultural community, 
there is a great want of uniformity of expression 
to convey definite meanings. The arguments of 
many persons who are desirous to convey their 
opinions to the public, and who from their 
known talent are capable of affording much 
valuable information, in a great measure fail, 
because they express themselves in terms not 
universally comprehensive. They speak of sands, 
loams, and clays, without bearing in remem- 
brance that a person living in a sandy district 
will call a loam clay, but which a farmer cultiva- 
ting a heavy clay would designate as sand, &c.” 

The essay on “ Manuring” occupies by far 
the larger portion of the book. We are sorry 
that the author, in speaking of artificial 
manures and the chemical theory of the 
subject, has gone so far out of his depth 
that much of what he says is calculated 
rathér to mislead and mystify, than to en- 
lighten the reader. What does he mean, 
when he says (page 98), that all crops con- 
tain the “alkalies, potash, soda, silicate (sic), 
and magnesia?” Or (page 92), that “com- 
mon salt consists almost exclusively of two 
ingredients, chloride (sic) and sodium?” The 
pos Sa of Peruvian Guano (at page 70) is 
totally inexplicable even by the author : 

Water ; . p 14.31 
Ammonia . : A 17.00 
Organic matter ‘ ‘ 33.23 
Alkaline Salts . . . 5.449 
Phosphates . . . 265.543 
Salts of Lime. re 9.968 
1.50 


100.000 





worth studying, for in these subjects the 
author is at home, and “Cecil” speaks ex 
cathedré. We cannot help thinking that if 
the article on “ Manure” had been omitted, 
and the first and two last enlarged, the book 
would have been more acceptable than it is 
as published. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Phantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men “and 

Women. By George Mac Donald, Author of 

‘* Within and Without.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. Mac Dona tp is already favourably known to 
the literary world by his dramatic poem of 
‘‘ Within and Without.” He now challenges 
criticism as a writer of prose fiction; but, in 
doing so, he wanders even farther into fantastic 
and ideal regions, and is still a poet every inch. 
In this ‘‘ Faerie Romance for Men and Women” 
he relates, autobiographically, the adventures in 
elf-land of his hero, Anodos, a human being 
partly descended from a fairy stock. On the 
evening of his twenty-first birthday, he sits 
down, in along shut-up room of the old family 
mansion, to open a secretaire in which his deceased 
father had kept his private papers. Touching a 
spring, a little slide flies up, revealing a small 
chamber, out of which steps ‘‘a tiny woman 
form,” very lovely and perfect, who gives him 
to understand that she is his grandmother. She 
places a spell on him, which eonveys him into 
Fairy Land ; and here he finds that the flowers 
are peopled with elves, and that the trees are 
instinct with intelligent beings, some good, some 
evil, and bearing a resemblance to human crea- 
tures. They have a tradition among them that 
some day they will be translated mto perfect 
men and women; and they have the same cu- 
riosity about the world of flesh and blood as 
earthly children have about that of the fairies. 
The Spirit of the Ash-tree—a horrible ogre, of 
gigantic size and inconceivable hideousness—pur- 
sues Anodos through the fairy forest, and has 
nearly caught him when he is rescued by the 
good genius of the Beech, who seems like an 
exquisitely beautiful woman, with a touch of the 
Hamadryad in her. Anodos penetrates farther 
into the haunted realm, and subsequently, in a 
cave of surpassing loveliness, calls into life, by 
the magic of his songs, a marble lady whom he 
finds reposing under a semi-transparent incrusta- 
tion of alabaster. The lady flies into the woods, 
and Anodos follows on the wings of love. But, 
during the night, he is deceived and beguiled by 
the Maiden of the Alder—a sort of Elf-woman, 
fair to sight, but in reality hollow as the decayed 
trunk of a tree. Anodos finds out this to his 
sorrow, after supposing her to be the White Lady 
he had released from her stony tomb. He escapes 
but is haunted by remorse, in the shape of a 
frightful shadow which accompanies him in his wan- 
derings, and darkens the face of all things. His 
subsequent adventures in Fairy Land, and in the 
Palace of the Fairy Queen—a radiant home of 
marble, silver, and moonlight—we will not de- 
scribe, but content ourselves with letting the 
reader know that, after again finding and as 
rapidly losing his White Lady, he passes through 
many conditions of pain and trial, becomes a 
warrior, and dies (as far as his phantasmal life is 
concerned) in a terrible encounter with a foul 
enchantment ; and that he never wins his 
mistress, who bestows herself on a noble knight, 
a previous victim of the Maiden of the Alder, but 
one who has purified himself by a life of heroic 
work and self-sacrifice. 

It will be seen from this slight and very im- 
perfect sketch that the story, however visionary 
in its details, is intended to convey a practical 
moral. Anodos is the noble Thinker or Poet; the 
knight is the noble Doer: both are led astray for 
a time by a false external appearance, and both 
are lifted from their abasement by the self-abne- 
gating spirit which rises within them; for the 

night will not rest till he has signalised himself 
by great achievements, and Anodos surrenders the 
lady whom he has wakened to life, when he finds 


The essays on Cattle and Sheep are better | that there is another more worthy of her love. 





We have no hope that the outline thus faintly 
indicated will give the reader anything like an 
adequate idea of the affluent fancy and subtle 
imagination of this singular work ; but it may 
send him to the work itself. The whole book is 
instinct with poetry, with delicate perception of 
the hidden emotions of the soul, with thought, 
and with ideal truth. We yield ourselves so 
absolutely to the spell which the writer lays upon 
us, that we seem to become denizens of the elfin 
land which he calls into existence, and to take 
everything for granted as we do with the objects 
of the real world. The scenery and accessories of 
this enchanted domain are imagined with a 
minute particularity which often gives them an 
—— of having come actually under the 
observation of the author, though they are of the 
wildest kind, and conceived in the highest spirit 
of poetical romance. This blending of ideality 
with a fantastic shadow of reality is one of the 
most singular characteristics of the book, and 
heightens the sense of fairy illusion by the quaint 
mockery of the contrast. We behold, as in the 
Fata Morgana, the outward semblance of moun- 
tains, forests, battlements, and palaces, with a 
ghostly population of seeming men and women 
moving amongst them; but the atmosphere of 
enchantment, which hangs over and sublimates 
the visionary region, penetrates the commonest 
objects till they wear a look of ‘‘ something 
rich and strange.” Mr. Mac Donald makes his 
landscapes luminous with an inner meaning ; and 
the dullest forms of matter, in his hand, become 
obscurely conscious characters, taking their part 
in the fairy drama. Everything coalesces round 
his central purpose : the still face of Nature is in- 
terpreted into a profound suggestiveness, and 
mind and matter, like opposing mirrors, reflect 
each other in manifold reduplications. The story 
is in fact a parable—an allegory of human life, its 
temptations and its sorrows. The riddle is some- 
times so subtly complicated that we would advise 
merely indolent readers not to attempt guessing 
at the solution, but to content themselves with 
the course of the adventures, and the rich glow of 
the descriptive writing. The story contains 
numberless word-pictures, at once vast and deli- 
cate—bright with the sunshine, or shadowy with 
the glooms, of enchantment. The endless fairy 
forest spreads palpably, yet with a visionary dim- 
ness, before our eyes, oppressing us with its 
weight of speechless mystery; and the fairy 
palace glimmers in its magic brightness, like a 
palace in the clouds. 

Some of the incidental ballads sprinkled 
through Mr. Mac Donald’s volume are very 
charming ; and the language, both in these and 
in the prose narrative, is chosen with great feli- 
city, and with a fine sense of delicate shades and 
subtle distinctions of meaning. Many detached 
phrases and short passages might be quoted for 
their beauty. When the Lady of the Beech-tree 
kisses Anodos, it is with ‘‘ the sweetest kiss of 
winds and odours.” In another chapter some 
ferns are described, ‘‘the variety of whose forms, 
and groupings, and shades, wrought in me like a 
poem; for such a harmony could not exist, 
except they all consented to some one end.” Of 
the song of a bird, which Anodos hears near the 
home of the Fairy Queen, we are told that ‘it 
sounded like a welcome already overshadowed 
with the coming farewell.” In the inner court of 
the fairy palace was ‘‘a large fountain of por- 
phyry, throwing up a lofty column of water, 
which fell, with a noise as of the fusion of 
all sweet sounds, into a basin beneath. 

The top of the column of water, just as it 
spread to fall, caught the moonbeams; and 
like a great pale lamp, hung high in the night 
air, threw a dim memory of light (as it were) over 
the court below.” This is exquisitely conceived 
and expressed ; and here also is a lovely fancy 
out of dream-land :—‘‘ Roses, wild roses, every- 
where! So plentiful were they, they not only 
perfumed the air, they seemed to dye it a faint 
rose-hue. The colour floated abroad with the 
scent, and clomb, and spread, until the whole 
west blushed and glowed with the gathered in- 
cense of roses,” Anodos is floating in a solitary 
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boat on a river towards the enchanted palace ; 
and the reflex of the moon gives rise to a mene 
remark, the truth of which, however, we have 
often experienced :: 

“While I — the sun slept not, but went round his 
arched way, When I awoke, he slept in the waters, and 
I went on my silent path beneath a round silvery moon, 
and @ ete moon looked up from the floor of the great blue 
cave that lay in the abysmal silence beneath. 

“Why are all reflections lovelier than what we call the 
reality ?—not so grand orgo strong, it may be, but always 
lovelier? Fair as is the gliding sloop on the ening sea, 
the wavering, trembling, unresting sail below is fairer 
still. Yea, the reflecting ocean itself reflected in the 
mirror has a wondrousness about its waters that some- 
what vanishes when I turn towards itself. All mirrors 
are magic mirrors. The commonest room is a room in a 
poem when I turn to the glass. (And this reminds me, 
while I write, of a strange story which I read in the fairy 
palace, and of which I will try to make a feeble memorial 
in its place). In whatever way it iy be accounteil for, 
of one thing we may be sure, that this feeling is no cheat; 
for there is no cheating in nature and the simple unsought 
feelings of the soul. ere must be a truth involved in 
it, though we may but in part lay hold of the meaning. 
Even the memories of past pain are beautiful ; and past 
delights, though beheld only through clefts in the grey 
clouds of sorrow, are lovely as Fairy Land. But how 
have I wandered into the deeper fairy-land of the soul, 
while as yet I only float toward the fairy palace of Fairy 
Land! moon, which is the lovelier memory or reflex 
of the down-gone sun, the joyous day seen in the faint 
mirror of the brooding night, rapt me away.” 

The horrible vision of the Ash-demon in the 
forest, and the grisly shadow which haunts Anodos, 
are tremendous conceptions, though rather German 
in their character. The author has evidently 
read a good deal in German literature, as appears 
from the frequency of his mottoes derived from 
the great Teutonic language, more especially from 
the writings of the somewhat morbid, mystic 
Novalis. The whole work, indeed, is Germanesque 
—not in idiom, but in feeling—and in some 
respects reminds us of La Motte Fouqué’s mag- 
nificent romance of ‘‘Sintram.” Anodos cor- 
responds with Sintram himself; the knight with 
the noble Norman baron, Sir Folko of Montfaucon ; 
and the hideous shadow with the Little Master. 
But the similarity makes no approach to imitation: 
it is merely that both stories belong to. the same 
family. 

The faults of Mr. Mac Donald’s fine production 
are, an excess of ghostliness and symbolism, 
which at times becomes oppressive; and a 
tendency to repetition. Certain moods of the 
hero’s mind are described too often. We are 
constantly being told how Anodos was wakened 
from some trance of misery by exquisite singing, 
and how, by the might of the music, he was lulled 
into a state of beatitude. - One or two episodes 

might have been omitted with advantage: to the 
main narrative ; forit should always be borne in 
mind that the reader is soon sated with such super- 
essential and etherial food. Still, the main 
feelings with which we close Mr. Mac Donald’s 
volume are those of admiration and delight. May 
we often again lie under the enchantment of his 
potent art ! 





Shreds and Patches ; or, Pathos and Bathos. 
By Jane Kennedy. (W. Kent & Co.) 

WE are in much the same predicament with 
regard to this novelette as the porter at the 
Botanic Gardens at Oxford in Commemoration 
time, who at the close of an arduous day 
remarked, as he gave a rude answer to a 
lady, ‘‘I can’t be civil to every body.” We 
have every wish to extend to a lady all the 
amenities her sex requires, but we have read the 
book conscientiously through, and are obliged to 
say that the only satisfactory conclusion we can 
arrive at is a faint hope that there may be some 
mistake about the authorship. For if one of 
those sentimental young women who figure now and 
then in the sketches of servant-galism in the 
portfolio of Mr. John Leech, had been treated 
to an evening at Astley’s, and attentively con- 
sidered the ways and speeches of the Peers and 
Peeresses who figure on the boards there; if 
moreover on her way home she had dropped in 
for a few minutes at the sanctum of some 
modern Mawworm for a dose of genuine unadul- 
terated cant, we can conceive her sitting down on 
her return, and pouring out the riches thus 
acquired in the shape of some such a book as 





‘ Shreds and Patches.” The characters are all in 
the highest walks of life, and the book professes 
to give us pictures of real life, but, though we 
have not many earls and countesses on our 
visiting list, we are nevertheless aware that most 
of them are gentlemen, fnd ladies, as well as peers 
and peeresses, and talk if they do not always 
behave ‘‘as such,” which is far more than can be 

redicated of the characters in the work before us. 
They seem jumbled over one another in the most 
inartistic confusion for the mere purpose of utter- 
ing frothy platitudes or unlikely vulgarisms. We 
will lay a few instances before our readers, in order 
that they may judge for themselves of the fairness 
of our criticism. To begin, here are some original 
observations on the countenance : 


“A Jesuitical look is — downcast ; neither is a 
— a pleasant sign : it denotes a vulgar, roystering 
mind. 


“ Countenance is very indicative of mind. 

**Who has not heard of a forbidding countenance ?—of 
a cheerful countenance ? 

‘‘Frowns and smiles are an integral part of the counte- 
nance. It would seem as if the interior of the mind were 
furnished with wires that move our features at will.” 


A young lady of aristocratic birth thus greets 
her admirer after a short separation : 


“Lady Emily looked half-frightened when his name 
was mentioned, but took courage to say she could not 
forget how very queer he was the last time he dined with 
them in London.’ 


Another pattern young lady writes to her friend 
announcing her engagement : 


“T cannot believe it to be all true yet, and I do not 
know, like Mrs. Denton, whether to cry or laugh. Ido 
both, and am ashamed of ——_ when I think how silly 
I am, and yet—don’t scold, don’t, dear Mrs. Carleton, if I 
tell you—f ron twenty times a-day to my room, to throw 
myself on my knees, and thank God for the love of such a 
darling man.” 

The same young lady, ‘‘inspired” by the ghosts 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, we suppose, breaks 
out into verse, of which the first stanza runs thus : 

** See! The brave mariners shove off their boat ! 

Spite of the baffling waves she soon will float. 
ain is the lightning’s flash, the thunder’s roar, 
All dangers they defy, and leave the shore ! 
Why do they sail when seas are running high ? 
A distant ship in peril they descry ! 
Their stout hearts shrink not from th’ appalling task, 
To reach her—save her—that is all they ask.”’ 

Next we select a couple of pretty speeches by 
ladies of rank. The first is to an elderly gentleman 
who, on taking leave after a visit, presents the 
lady with a ‘‘ beautiful little ornament for the 
chimney-piece :” 

“She was really much gratified by the selection, and 
declared she needed something to look at that had come 
from him, for she knew she should miss himself so much 
that she felt now she might address his pretty gift and 
not be thought insane for not depriving herself totally of 
the pleasure of chatting with him now and then, even 
though it could only be in spirit.”’ 


The other is to a lover signifying her acceptance : 


“Tn the evening previous to their departure, the suit 
Fitz-Douglas v. Mabella Spencer came to a close; and 
when the latter retired for the night, she went to her 
mother’s room to inform her that Lord Fitz-Douglas had 
proposed, adding, with a face beaming with smiles, with 
eyes bedewed with tears, ‘And I did not say to him, “TI 
will ask papa.’’—I instantly held out my hand and said, 
San mon ami? He kissed it, and the deed was 

one.’ ”” 

It may be useful, too, to add, that much of the 
information acquired by ‘‘ gentlemen and ladies” 
in the course of the story is obtained by such pro- 
cesses as eaves-dropping behind trees and doors, 
reading other people’s letters, and peeping over 
folks’ shoulders as they write. St. Paul must be 
gratified by the knowledge that his rebukes are 
considered by the author ‘‘just, though severe,” 
and a weekly cotemporary will be much obliged 
by a puff of its columns, which, in the language 
of the quack advertisements, we are told ‘‘ ought 
to be in every body’s hands, its spirit is so excel- 
lent, the tone vigorous,” &c., &c. But by way of 
climax we give a couple. of short extracts from an 
elaborate account of a wedding in high life : 

‘The marriage of Lord Fitz-Douglas with Lady Mabella 
Spencer took place in the autumn. 

“Lord and Lady Pemberton were too much of the old 
school not to have the whole thing got up in the most 
pompous style. They searched into all the books and 
manuscripts in their library that mentioned gala days— 
that gave descriptions of great rejoicings. They had 





preserved their own wedding dresses, and appeared j 
them at their daughter’s marriage. 7" ‘i 
“Lady Pemberton’s attire le indeed a strong contrast 
with that of her daughter. Hers was a scarlet riding 
habit, with a hat and feathers, whilst Lady Mabella’s was 


in the height of the present fashion. 

“Lord Pemberton appeared in full court dress of the 
olden times—a bag wig, = embroidered violet velvet 
coat, diamond knee and shoe buckles, and a sword by hig 
side; his waistcoat of thick white silk, and his nether 
garments of blue satin of the most brilliant hue.” 

“The bridal procession was very grand. Lord Pember. 
ton hada number of coaches of ancient date, which were 
of the handsomest make and material, and they were 
brushed and burnished up to look as if just come from the 
builder’s hands. d 

“‘To each he put four horses; he had hired them long 
previously, and had them chosen of the most splendid 
colour, shape, and size. 

“The bride was drawn by four cream-coloured prancers, 
the bridegroom had likewise four; his were grey, and to 
every carriage the horses were of a different colour. 

“The two postillions to each were dressed in the Pem- 
berton ite betwen ig he be a gorgeous one, white 
and gold; the caps were black and gold, the plush crimson, 
and then the boots being black with white leather tops and 
yellow tassels, the whole dress was in keeping. 

“Each man had a little bunch of roses, a blush rose and 
bud, and a white rose and bud, in his button-hole. 

“Two footmen up behind were similarly dressed with 
respect to the colours, but of course they had hats, tail- 
coats, and white stockings. 

“They wore powder, and knee and shoe buckles of cut 
steel.” 


When we had finished this amazing book we 
could not help suspecting that it was one of that 
mournful and numerous class which are ‘ written 
at the request of a friend.” On turning to the 
preface we found such to be the case. These 
friends have much to answer for. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Law of Wills, Executors, and Administra- 
tors. By W. A. Holdsworth, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Routledge.) Though not so designated, this is 
really a very ‘‘handy book” on a most important 
branch of the law. One can hardly mention the 
words ‘‘ handy book,” without being reminded of 
Lord St. Leonards’ admirable production, and the 
wholesale way in which the designation has been 
appropriated to other works by mere imitators. A 
happy title may be servilely copied: but it is 
quite another thing to inspire the succeeding pages 
with learning and experience. Now Mr. Holds- 
worth is not an imitator either in substance or in 
title. Without any original cast of mind, ‘and 
with the disadvantage of a dry, technical style, 
unrelieved by a single popular illustration, he has 
produced a useful work,—a work that has a 
certain stamp of practical value,’ which a legal 
friend tells us may safely be accepted by all who 
are concerned. 


Illustrations of Useful Arts and Manufactures. 
By Charles Tomlinson. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) The author of this 
pleasing work is Mr. Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer 
on Natural Science in King’s College School ; and 
his design, and that of the Venerable Society, in 
its production is very clear and definite. ‘‘On 
entering,” he says, ‘‘a well-appointed Museum of 
Natural History, the first impression made on the 
thoughtful observer is the method which pervades 
the whole. In becoming better acquainted with 
the animals, the plants, and the minerals, which 
form the collection, he is made aware of the 
fact that their methodical arrangement is not for 
the sole purpose of facilitating study, but that 
such an arrangement actually exists in nature. 
An attentive examination of their structure, 
functions, and conditions of being, causes the 
various groups of natural objects to fall into their 
places in the chain of being, and leads to the 
solemn conviction that their relationship 1s the 
result of method, as their existence is of design. 
And he justly adds, ‘If we were to do for the 
Useful Arts and Manufactures that which has 
been done with so much success for Natural 
History, we should have a Museum of very grand 
proportions, the contents of which would most 
impressively illustrate a considerable proportion. 
of the history of civilisation.” We have not such 
a museum, though méasures are now in progress 
to supply the deficiency to some extent ; but 
assuming the existence of such an institution, 
and that a work was required illustrative of its 
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nature and extent, its scope and object, the result 
would be much such a work as that now before 
us. Anoble design truly. The history of civili- 
sation, indeed, is little more than a history of the 
‘useful arts and manufactures, however it may be 
glazed over with social and political elements. 
The present work is of course a mere outline of 
this vast subject ; but it is one of the most clear 
and comprehensive outlines that has ever emanated 
from the press. In thirty-two chapters we are 
made acquainted, as far as popular description 
can, assisted by numerous engravings, with 
neatly all. the processes by which our cotton, 
flax,:-woellen, silk, and iron manufactures 
have attained pre-eminence, and we are initiated 
into the mysteries of calico printing, carpet weav- 
ing, paper making, pottery and porcelain produc- 
tion, besides being taken down into the deep 
places of the earth to see how iron, coal, and salt 
are obtained.. In fact, these ‘‘ illustrations,” 
typographic and artistic, exhaust every important 
branch of national enterprise ; and we rise from 
their study impressed with wonder and admiration 
at the marvellous resources of the country—in 
capital, in industry, and in mechanical invention. 
Works of such a class are always acceptable, and 
this will Zive. 
The Ministry of Life. By Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth, (Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday.) One of 
the class of tales, now becoming numerous, which 
are made the vehicle for imparting religious prin- 
‘ciples and inculcating lessons of spiritual improve- 
ment. We have no fault to find with the work 
except this, that its great moral might have been 
conveyed in considerably less space without inter- 
fering with the interest of the story. 


Memoirs of the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden. Edited by the Kev. J. B. 
Marsden. (The Religious Tract Society.) Mr. 
Marsden, a friend of Wilberforce and Mason Good, 
was one of the earliest missionaries to New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and Tahiti, in connection 
with the Church Missionary and the London Mis- 
sionary Societies. His great work was in New 
Zealand ; and all his contemporaries testify to the 
zeal,capacity, and success which marked his 
efforts. to evangelise the natives. He laboured 
constantly for more. than forty years ; and, after 
encountering much hardship and danger, he died 
at,'a;,good old age, lamented wherever he was 
known, These ‘‘ Memoirs” are perhaps a little 
attenuated ;, but they are deeply interesting, and 
they strikingly realise the perils of a missionary 
career, at the Antipodes, when order and security 
were less firmly established than they are now. 


The Derby Ministry. A Series of Cabinet 
Pictures, By Mark Rochester. (Routledge & 
Co.) Lively biographical and political sketches 
ofthe present Cabinet. Smooth and flowing in 
their language, the series omits nothing in the 
public career of the thirteen leading members of 
the Government that is calculated to inspire 
admiration of their intellectual attainments, their 
social importance, or their official merit. The 
“Cabinet Pictures” are painted in the brightest 
colours, The portraits are the work of a friendly 
artist.. Yet it would require all the captiousness 
of political hostility to object to the tone and hue 
of the pictures themselves. We certainly do not 
Intend to expose ourselves to any such taunt, 
for we frankly confess that we have found 
the volume, ‘barring an overflow of words 
here and. there, piquant yet practical, and 
worthy of a front place in the biographies of the 
time. Considerable literary interest attaches to 
the Derby Ministry, as may be supposed when it is 
mentioned that six out of the thirteen members of 
the Cabinet have more or less distinetly identified 
themselves with the republic of letters, The 
Colonial Secretary stands out in this respect far 
above all his colleagues for the number and variety 
of his productions ; next comes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; then, in regular gradation, Lord 
Stanley, Lord John Manners, the Earl of Malmes- 
my, and the Premier. ‘The members of the 
Cabinet who may be designated as non-literary 
are. the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Earl of Hardwicke, .Mr. Wal- 





ole, General Peel, Sir John Pakington, and 

fr, Henley; and it is in the pictures of these 
gentlemen that we recognise the flattering pencil 
quite as much as in those belongitig to the otker 
category. We note that in the sketch of Mr. 
Disraeli, the writer has mipre than once consulted 
the ‘‘ Key to Coningsby ;” while in that of Mr. 
Walpole he shows familiarity with some of the prin- 
cal characters represented in ‘*Ten Thousand 
a-Year.” The sort of information thus communi- 
cated, though sometimes obscure enough, will be 
found suggestive by those who are unable to compre- 
hend certain recent political affinities. Wemust not 
say more on such matters. The volume, notwith- 
standing the partialities of the writer, is extremely 
acceptable, not so much because it is calculated to 
strengthen the public character of the Government, 
as because of the numerous personal details it con- 
tains of eminent men, who are helping to make 
the literary and political history of the period. 


Poems by Ada Trevanion. Poems by Henry 
Cecil. Tonica. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) The pub- 
lishing season, so far, has not been barren in 
respect to minor poetry. Every week adds one or 
two more to the number of candidates for fame in 
an unpoetical age, yet as we said of new novels not 
long ago, the cry is, ‘‘Stillthey Come !” Some are 
welcome from their merit; some are forced like 
the productions of the hothouse, and some die ere 
they are born. The three little volumes now 
before us come within the first of these categories 
for feeling, fancy, and taste. More we need 
not say. 

The British Tariff for 1858-59. By Edwin 
Beedell. (Baily, Brothers.) This is the thirty- 
fourth annual edition of a most useful work, 
compiled with extreme care, and famous in com- 
mercial establishments for the dependence which 
may be placed upon the accuracy of the copious 
information which it contains. We can safely 
recommend it to our mercantile friends. 

Addresses on Popular Literature and on the 
Monument to Sir Isaac Newton. By Henry, Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S. (Edward Law.) A collection 
of the addresses recently delivered by Lord 
Brougham at Liverpool and at Grantham, which are 
still in the public recollection for their extraordi- 
nary vigour and eloquence. They ought to be 
widely circulated, and this collection we hope 
will materially assist in that object. 

The Great Comet of 1858. (Robert Hard- 
wicke.) A popular description of the comet, 
conveying, in a comprehensive form, a good deal 
of solid information. 


We have received the English translation of 
M. de Montalembert’s ‘‘ Debate on India in the 
English Parliament,” published at the office of that 
admirable journal the Continental Review. This 
translation has been made by permission of M. de 
Montalembert, and it is the only one to which the 
character of ‘‘authorised and complete” can be 
assigned. Among other pamphlets upon our 
table are, ‘‘A Brief Reply to Mr. Commissioner 
Phillips’s Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punish- 
ment,” by the Rev. J. W. Watkin, M.A., Vicar of 
Stixwould, Lincolnshire, published by Skeffington; 
and another published by Phillips & Son, of 
Belfast, entitled, ‘‘ The Opposition to the National 
System of Education in reference to its effects on 
the Established Church in Ireland.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sir William 4 Beckett, late Chief-Justice of 
Victoria, has favoured us with the following inter- 
esting extract from a letter just received from 
Melbourne : 

“‘ What think you of our Library? The attendance has 
reached 8000 persons a month—actually a larger number 
than that last year at the British Museum—96,000 to 
93,000! This year also we are fortunate enough to have 
a grant of £20,000 to expend, and a wing is being added 
which gives an additional reading-room, 90 feet long. 

The Leviathan—though she is to disavow that 
ancient name, and so, it is to be hoped, propitiate 
certain purists—is to be the grand success which 
those who had faith in engineering genius and 
English pluck never doubted that she would ulti- 
mately prove. A first-class company, with limited 
liability, has been formed to purchase her for 
330,000/., which is to be raised by issue of the 
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same number of shares at one pound ; and as this 
sum will be obtained without the least difficulty, 
when the eminent and practical character of the 
new direction is learned from a perusal of the 
prospectus, the completion of the Great Eastern, 
and her early departure for Atlantic waters may: 
be regarded as assured events. 


Another Leviathan, in its way—WMr. Punch | 


might say that we were coupling Bel and the 


Dragon—made its sonorous presence known to | 


London on Thursday, when Westminster and 
many @ district round were startled by roars 
from the gilded tower. The great bell was being 
tried, and Mr. Denison had the rightful honour 
of teaching his giant child to speak. It appears 
that some additional strengthening must be given 
to the supports of the bell, and the clock may 
then be raised, and the new Palace of Legislation 
fitted up with its music. 

It is many a year since art has been called upon 
to depict the heir of England as a soldier. When 
the Regent last tugged on uniform, and had his 
health given by his idolaters as that of ‘‘ the best 
cavalry officer in Europe,” we forget. Since then 
the painter has had his most illustrious sitters 
otherwise costumed. But the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., is once more a soldier, and Mr. Mayall, the 
eminent photographer, was honoured with a sitting 
by the royal and gallant young colonel in full 
uniform, a day or two before H.R.H.’s departure 
for Berlin. 

The Photographic News, which seems to have 
established its position as a weekly medium of 
communication between photographers, many of 
the most distinguished of whom it numbers among 
its correspondents, and the readers of which its 
“editor always keeps informed of the latest advances 
in the art, last week presented to its subscribers 
impressions from seven different plates engraved 
by Mr. Talbots photoglyphic process, an account 
of which we borrowed from that journal a few 
weeks back. These engravings, from transparent 
glass positives by MM. Clouzard and Soulier, of 
Paris, are small in size, and would as engravings 
be by no means regarded as perfect. But while 
the shadows are wanting in demi-tints and in 
transparency, the lighter parts display a degree of 
accuracy and delicacy of detail which appears 
quite marvellous when you examine them with a 
strong magnifier. Photoglyphic engraving, in 
fact, has at a step taken a high position. It is as 
yet imperfect, but it is full of promise, and bids 
fair to develop into a process as important in its 
way as did Mr. Talbot's other grand discovery— 
the paper process. Another very valuable article 
in the same number of the Photographie News is 
a letter on Stereoscopic Angles, in reply to Mr. 
Lake Price’s letter, noticed last week, by no less 
eminent a person than Sir John Herschel, 
for though only the initials of the writer are 
given, there need be no hesitation in so read- 
ing J. F. W. H. when the address, Collingwood, 
is added toit. As our remarks may be considered 
to have called this as well as Mr. Price’s letter 
into existence, we should have been glad, had 
space permitted, to transfer it to our pages. As 
it is, we must content ourselves with referring 
such of our readers as are interested in the subject 
to our excellent contemporary. We may, how- 
ever, just mention that Sir John, whilst confining 
himself to astronomical stereographs, has shown 
how stereoscopic views of great scientific value 
may be taken (as Mr. Wheatstone suggested) of 
the moon in opposite states of libration, and of the 
sun on successive days ; and necessarily therefore 
at what is equivalent to having the cameras at 
very wide distances apart. He further speaks of 
wide stereoscopic angles for ordinary objects, but 
is careful to guard himself against recommending 
such ‘‘for artistic purposes.” His is, in fact, a 
strictly scientific communication ; and we do not 
imagine that any substantial difference exists 
between his views and our own. So that it pro- 
fesses to be what it really is—a diagram taken for 
a specific purpose, and not a faithful representa- 


tion of an object as seen from a single point of 
view—a stereoscopic picture may, of course, be 
taken at whatever angle, or with whatever lateral 


removal of the cameras, may best answer the pur- 
| pose in view. 
The suggestion that the Roman character should 
| be applied to the numerous languages and dialects 
of India is gradually being adopted, and in a few 
| years the excessively diffuse symbols now in use 
| will become mere curiosities. An improved series 
of class books, produced at a remarkably cheap 
price, is in course of publication by Messrs. Long- 
man, which will effectually supersede the existing 
| works of that description—works of which the 
cost is very large, even if there were no other 
| objections. The first of the series is ‘‘An Easy 
| Introduction to the Study of Hindustani,” by 
| Mr. Monier Williams, late professor at Hailey- 
| bury. This compendious volume, which includes 
reading lessons, dialogues, and vocabulary, by 
Mr. Cotton Mather, of Addiscombe College, is 
published at half-a-crown ! It is, as stated, in the 
Roman character, and we can answer for it that it 
removes the first and greatest difficulty in the 
acquisition of the language. We learn also that 
the Bible Society are now preparing, for the 
common use of Europeans and of the natives of 
India, an edition of 20,000 copies of the New 
Testament, and the Psalms in Hindustani and 
English in parallel columns, and another edition 
of 10,000 copies in Hindustani only. An edition 
of the entire Bible in folio, with references, in 
Hindustani, printed in English characters, is in 
preparation for the Society by the Rev. R. C. 
Mather. A Clavis or Dictionary of the New 
Testament, and the Psalms in Hindustani and 
English, is also being prepared. All these will be 
in English characters, and other works will follow. 
It will be seen from these facts that the movement 
is already extensively organised, and that it 
promises to be perfectly successful. As it 
progresses, there is no reason, as ‘‘ Indophilus” 
in the Times justly remarks, ‘‘ why Hindustani 
should not be taught to every recruit going to 
India, or why every English lady there should not 
be able to learn enough of the language to read the 
Bible to her servants.” And if the movement 
succeeds, the time is not perhaps very distant, 
when professors of Hindustani will be as accessible 
as those of the European tongues, and when the 
methods of Hamilton, Ollendorff, Ahn, and others, 
that open a sort of royal road to lingual arcana, 
will be applied to the common language of 
India. 

A statue of Dr. Isaac Barrow was on Tuesday 
erected in the ante-hall of the chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In a corresponding niche is 
a statue of Bacon, by Weekes ; at the other 
extremity of the hall is a statue of Newton, 
Roubiliac’s masterpiece. Respecting the origin 
of the statue some gossip has been circulated, 
which we repeat without answering for its ac- 
curacy. The Marquis of Lansdowne, himself 
a Trinity man, noticing with regret the vacant 
niche, offered to fill it with a suitable statue, but 
left the choice of the subject to the College. The 
selection, as the story runs, gave rise to some 
pleasant perplexity. Who wasthe man worthy to 
be triplicated with Bacon and Newton, was not 
easy to determine. Milton was suggested, but he, 
though a Cambridge man, was not of Trinity. 
Lord Macaulay, it is said, proposed Bentley, the 
famous Master of Trinity. But the great philolo- 
gist was a Johnian forced on Trinity by the Crown 
against the wishes of the Fellows, wlio did their 
best through many years of costly litigation to 
deprive him of his Mastership, and who would 
have been well pleased to assist in his threatened 
deprivation. At last, it was decided by a majority 
of voices that to Isaac Barrow,—only eclipsed as a 
mathematician by his pupil and successor Newton, 
and the head of the more thoughtful of the sermon- 
writers of the English Church, and a Master of 
Trinity, to whom the College owes its noble 
library—should be assigned the honoured niche. 
The statue a seated one, of the finest Carrara 
marble, is by Mr. Noble. To indicate his double 
title to remembrance, the philosophical divine 
holds in one hand a pair of compasses, in the 
other a volume of sermons. The statue is de- 





scribed as having a fine academic air, very suitable 


; to the place and its associations. 








Mr. Ward's new fresco, ‘ Argyle’s Last Sleep,’ has 
just been exposed to public view in its place in the 
House of Commons’ corridor. Some alteration 
from the oil painting has been rendered necessary 
by the exigences of fresco and the requirements of 
the position. In some respects the alterations 
have been for the better. There is less of dungeon 
gloom, but the story is more clearly and more 
simply told. The Earl lies on his bed, ‘ sleeping, 
in his irons, the placid sleep of innocence.” The 
sunlight streaming full on his face—too full, we 
fear, for placid shamber—the remains of his frugal 
meal, the verses, with their inscription, which 
have fallen upon the floor, all help to explain 
that it is the short after-dinner sleep, taken 
‘‘in order that he might be in full vigour of body 
and mind when he should mount the scaffold” an 
hour hence. The bible and time-keeper lying on 
the chair beside his bed suggest how he has been 
preparing himself for the great event—suggest 
this, without obtrusively compelling you to take 
notice of it. The turnkey and the scarlet- 
clad councillor standing by the half-opened door 
of the cell, remain much as in the oil picture; 
and as in that, the remorse of the one, and the 
compassion of the other, are perhaps expressed 
with a little tendency to stage gesture.  Per- 
haps: for Woodrow’s statement, on which the 
picture is founded, directly implies that the 
renegade was of a demonstrative turn, and it 
is very difficult to express remorse so keen 
as his appears to have been without touching 
on extravagance. Something of the theatrical 
aspect may be due to the costume, which is, how- 
ever, we suppose, correct. The figure of the Earl 
is in all respects admirable. The elevated serenity 
of the sleeping man is expressed without strain or 
effort ; and he lies in a perfectly easy and natural 
position. As regards mechanical treatment, the 
picture is unquestionably an advance on Mr. 
Ward’s two neighbouring frescoes, and we think 
it finer as a work ofart ; truer, simpler, and more 
manly in style, and showing more ripened judg- 
ment. Mr. Ward seems to work now with com- 
parative freedom in this somewhat intractable 
vehicle, and he has almost entirely got rid of the 
appearance noticeable in the ‘ Montrose’ and 
‘Alice Lisle’ of having painted in distemper. 
But the corridor is singularly unsuitable for 
pictures, and especially pictures of a high order. 
The light is as bad as possible, the corridor is 
very narrow, and constantly traversed by pas- 
sengers ; and hence, the frescoes being nearly on a 
level with the eye, you can scarcely by any means 
obtain a sufficiently undisturbed view of any one 
of them to estimate it fairly. 

The lions for the Nelson column are, according 
to busy-tongued Rumour, to be of bronze, and not 
of granite as was originally proposed. the change 
being made to accommodate Sir Edwin Landseer, 
who can model and cannot carve. But it is 
precine that Rumour even though right as to the 
act may be wrong as to the cause of the change 
of material. Be the matter as it may, we believe 
bronze would be the better material, and if Sir 
Edwin prepares the models himself, it will be in 
every way more satisfactory that the lions should 
not owe anything to another hand. 

We have to record the decease of the late Dean 
of Ely, Dr. Peacock, whose loss to science and to 
art is as great as to charity and to the Church. 
He was a consummate mathematician and rea- 
soner ; a distinguished sanitary advocate ; a most 
devoted Church restorer ; and a sound University 
reformer. 

We have also to announce the death of Mr. 
Thomas Hatchard, the eminent publisher of Pic- 
cadilly. One who knew him well pays, in the 
Guardian, this tribute to his character. ‘‘ He 
was,” says our contemporary, ‘‘a man _of 
earnest unostentatious piety, as a master kind 
and liberal, ever treating those under him with 
the greatest consideration ; there was no house 
the same business where it was considered 2 
greater privilege to be in. His charity was un- 
obtrusive ; but blessed with affluence, he was the 
humble means of distributing largely the bounty 
bestowed upon him to a large circle of poor ot 
every grade.” 
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OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
— 

We have been so amazed at the descriptions 
which have been lately received from Japan, that it 
js notunlikely some account of that country, written 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, may prove 
entertaining to our readers. Ourancestors appear 
tohave been equally astonished with ourselves at 
the ‘greatness of the states and revenues” of 
Japan, at the magnitude of the Emperor’s palace, 
and the number of his Court, which consisted 
of 100,000 men ‘‘continually resident.” King 
James I. ‘‘ could not be induced to believe that the 
things written were true ;” his Majesty told Sir 
Thomas Wilson ‘‘they were the loudest lies that 
ever he had heard of.” Can we be surprised 


at it ? 

In the first place it appears that by a ‘‘ Graunt 
of Lycence” dated at Greenwich, 18 June, 1604. 
King James I. gave ‘‘free liberty to St Edward 
Michelborne, Knight, Gent. penconer, w'® his 
assocyates, ships, and shipping to discover the 
countries of Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea and 
Cambaia and the Islands and Countries thereto 
adjoyning and to trade w'* the people there, 
notw"*standing any graunt or charter to the 
contrary.” 

Our first letter, dated March, 1618, is from Sir 
Thomas Wilson, at that time Keeper of State 
Papers to King James I. We see by the indorse- 
ment that Wilson’s letter is merely abstracted 
from those which he had received from Japan, 
and that the King, although he would not believe 
their contents, was so far interested as to ‘‘ desire 
to speak with the writer [Richard Cocks] when he 
comes home,” who, it seems, was ‘very shortly 
expected to return.” 

Most Gratious Soveraigne.—The lres that come here- 
with, sent me from y* most remote part of the world (as 
may be seene by their date, being two yeares and more 
in coming) were a good recreation for your Mav (if yow 
had any ydle howres) to bestow the reading them. 

Tt seemes that neither our cosmographers, nor other 
wryters, have given us true relation of ye greatnes of the 
Princes of those parts; for of the Empr of ye Island of 
Japan hee tells these strange things following. 

1. Warrs wherin 300 thousand men slayne at a time. 

2. A King’s Court of an 100 thousand men continually 
resident. 

3. A King’s pallace capable to lodge 200 thousand men, 
far bigger than your Matie: citty of York. 

4, The citty without, 3 tymes as much more. And be- 
fore ye warres there hath bene citties 4 tymes as bigg as 
that. 
5. Temples and Colossoes of admirable consideration in 
this our Christian world, greater then that of Rhodes w*h 
is one of the world’s wonders. 

Many other wonders, but soe rudely described by a 
marchant’s style, that makes them loose their glory of 
wonders, 

6. From wonders hee comes to matters of other qualitie, 
as the banishing of ye Jhesuites and the severity used to 
those that have perverted the natives from their former 
religion and such lyke. 

7. The abridgemt of our Marchants and all strangers 
of theire priviledges and trade, consyning them to a port 
towne or two because the Jhesuits shall not mask under 
the habit of Marchants to seduce theire people in religion 
and manners. 

8. This long scrole of fyne paper is their carracters and 
manner of printing, and is one of their annuallalmanacks. 

9. The other paper besides ye Ire is a relation of ye 
greatnes of ye states and revenewes of all y* nobles under 
yt Empr of Japan, ye most of them equalling or exceeding 
the revenewes of most of y* greatest Princes of Chris- 
tendome. 

In y¢ postscript, after perticulers of his owne busines, 
hee tells me, hee sawe the Empr goe on hunting w above 
tenn thousand men in suyte and setts downe ye species of 
their game and y¢ punishment of them yt destroye it. 

Your May may please to perdon me that I am bold to 
truble yow wt matters of soe smale moment as these. 

Your Mas most loyall and faithfull 
subject and servant, 
Tos. Witson. 

Indorsed [by Wilson] “ An Abstract of lres lately aryved 
from the East Indies from Mr. Cox written to myselfe in 
Jany 1616-7 and arived here in March 1617-8, w** his Maty 
redd and discorced wtt me about them but cold not be 
induced to beleeve that the things written are true, but 





desyred to speake w* the writer when he comes home | 
who I told him is verry shortly to return. He is the | 


cheefe factor for the Est Indian Company and hath bene 
in those parts almost seven yeares last past.” 


In 1614 English commerce in India had become | 


very considerable. King James 1., at the East 
India Company’s request and expense, appointed 


Sir Thomas Roe his and the Company’s ambassa- | 


dor to the Great Mogul ‘‘for treating with him 
about an intercourse of the commerce of England 


to and from East India.” The King signed Roe’s | 


instructions on the 29th of December, 1614, and 


his credentials on the 14th of January following. | 


This was the first royal embassy from England to 
that remote country, the Company ever since 


their own private agents. 
Richard Cocks, the writer of the two following 


letters, was a merchant who had resided nearly | 
seven years in those parts, and was, as stated in | 


the above indorsement, the chief factor of the 
East India Company, and, adds Wilson, ‘‘ though 
not lettered, was a man of honesty, years, and 
judgment.” 


Richard Cocks to the Earl of Salisbury. 


Firando, in Japan. 
Right Honore, 10 December, 1614. 

My last letter unto yot Lop was of the first of 
December, 1613, from this towne of Firando in Japan, 
and sent per Capt. Jno. Saris, in the shipp Clove, wherein 
L advized yor Lor of such accurrants as happened in our 
longe and tediouse voyag from England in passing by the 
Red Sea, Bantam, Molucos, and other places, untill our 
arivall in this Empire of Japan. Since wt tyme the 
Emperour of these parts, upon som occation (best knowne 
unto hym selfe) hath banished out of his dominions all 
Jesuists, Pristes, Frires, and Nuns; pulled downe and 
burned all their Churches and Monestares and caused 
them to be shipped away, som for Amacan in China, and 
the rest for the Dandes Phillippinas. They murmored 
and gave out many large reports, that the arivall of our 
Englishe nation in these parts is the cheefe occation of 
this alteration, althoughe it is well knowne their owne 
deserts are the cause thereof, for may it please yor Lop to 
understand the Jesuits were the first that had entrance 
into Japan, arivinge at Langasaqy, as then a littell 
village, but now a popelose Cittie, and at that tyme under 
the government (or dominions) of the King of Ombra (or 
Umbra), whoe gave them leave to scettell themselves 
theare, and to build a Church, and in the end became a 


- Christian hym selfe,w'> most parte of his subjects, he being 


very bountifull to them from tyme to tyme in inlardging 
their church lands and revenewes ; soe that in short space 
the [y] drew the whole Spanishe trade from the Hands 
Phillippinas, and the Portingales from Amacan (in 
China) to that place, wc hath caused Langasaqy to 
be enlarged to that greainesse it is now at, wherin 
the Christians had 10 or 12 paroise Churches and Mones- 
taries, wt a Bushop’s Sea. Soe that in small tyme 
the Strangers that repared thither to inhabite paid eight 
thousand duckets yerly rent to the King of Umbra, we» 
the craftie Jesuits perceaving, thinking to inrich them- 
selves quite forgot the former benifite receaved from their 
Benifactors, Kings of Umbra, both father deceased and 
sonne now living, and secretly sued to Ogushosame the 
Emperor to get Langasaqy and the whole revenew thereof 
into their owne power, w*" for money they obtayned, upon 
certaine conditions, and made the Amacon shipp w** 
came thether for trade to pay them 800 or 1000 duckets 
for ancorage, as they did the lyke per others which traded 
thether, untill the Emperour upon complaints made forbad 
them and cut them shorter. But these their doings gave 
the Kinge of Umbra (now livinge) such distaste that he 
forsooke his Christian Religion, w'* him many 1000 more 
and ever since (not w*out good occation) hath byn a 
mortall Enemy unto them, &c. And it is not to be for- 
gotten, w* I know not whether it came to yor Lop notice 


heretofore (or no) how that in Ann® 1584 the Jesuits | 


caried 3 Japans from hence w'' them into Spaine, geveing 


it out that they were sonns or nephewes unto 3 Kings, | 
viz: of Bongo, Arima, and Umbra. Whereupon the King | 


of Spaine gave them the order of knighthood wt many 
rich presents, as other Princes in Spaine and Italie did 


the lyke, amongst whome the Pope was not behind | 
hand. But the truth is, that these 3 Japans were | 


neither Kings’ sonns nor yet nobly borne, but of 


base parentage, only sett on (or subborned) by the | 
foresaid Jesuistes, whoe receaved all the gifts and pre- | 


sents we" were geven them, for their owne private benefite 


or use. But the franciscan frires ariveing here afterwards 





learned out the truth of the matter and advised the pope 
thereof, whoe (as itis said) made the Jesuistes to make hym 
large restetution; but whether the Kinge of Spaine and 
other Princes w** gave them presents had the lyke [know 
not, only it was my chance to be shewed one of these 
supposed Princes, a pore bare fello, whoe now hath for- 
saken his Christian Faith and is turned Pagon. And itis 
worthie of notis, that now at their going away, being 

bled altogether at Langasaqy, they fell at square 
amongst themselves striveing w** order should be Vicar 
generall under the pope in these parts over all the Chris- 
tians; the Jesuistes cleamyng it by antiquetie because 
they came first. But all the other 4 sortes of Churchmen 
stood out against them, viz: the Augustins, the Domini- 
cans, the Franciscans, and the Seculer Pristes, and gave 





; ; \ 2 | the preheminence to the Augustins. Soe that many bitter 
managing their affairs at the Eastern courts by | words passed amongst them at parting, although for a 


| matter of nothing, they being all quite banished the con- 


trey and their churches pulled downe and burned, not 
sce much as a peece of tymber saved, but cost him his 
life w*" caried it away, and amongest the rest, one saveinge 
but a picture or painted peece of paper and beinge fownd 
w* it had his head cut of and his body quartered. 

Also may it please yor Lo? to understand that heare is 
greate likelihood of wars to ensue in Japan; the reason 
is, for that Ogushosame, the Emperour now liveinge, de- 
mandeth the rendering up of the Castell (or Fortresse) 
of Oschey. Wherein Fidaiasame, the sonneof Ticussame 
the deceased Eemperour is resident, it beinge the greatest 
and strongest fortresse in Japan, and in it the treasure 
and riches his father left hym. But this yong 
Prince, being a yong man of som 22 yeares of age, 
doth stand upon his defence and fortefieth hym selfe, 
havinge gotten about hym, as report goeth, 80" or 100,000 
mallcontents and banished men; but Ogushosame, the 
Emperour, is now com downe against hym in person 
wt an army of 300,000 men, and som bickring they have 
had allready, and diverse slaine on both parts. It is 
thought this yong man canot long stand ont against the 
Emperour, whoe is more polletike and powrefull then 
eaver Ticussame (otherwaies called Quabicondono) was. 
It is siad Ticussame was borne of base parentage, yet by 
subteltie and his greate value got pocession of the whole 
Japan Empire, w°' never man did before hym; but he 
being poisoned by a Corean Lord, whoe poisoned hym 
selfe to kill the Emperour, he left the government of his 
yong sonne and Empier to three greate Japan Lords (or 
Princes), of w** this Ogushosame, now Emperour, was 
cheefest. But they falling out amongst them selves about 
the government, Ogushosame got the victory, and 
brought under the others, and now holdeth the Empire as 
newly conquered by hym by the sword. He isa man of 
75, or as som say 78, yeares of age, &c. 

May it please yot Lor to understand that at presentI 
am put in greate hope that we shall procure trade into 
China in an [land neare to the Cittie of Lanquin, 
untoe w% place we may goe from hence in 3 or 4 daies, 
yf the wind be good. There is 3 or 4 Chinas w* doe 
laboure in the matter, and make no doubt but it will 
take effect. They tell me that yf it please the Kings 
Mate of England to write unto the Emperour of China, 
and send hym any present, that it may saffely be 
conveyed unto hym, and taken im good part. 
I am informed that the Duch (or Hollanders) did offer 
100,000 duck or dollo™ to have had trade into China at 
Canton, but colde not obtayne it. The reason (as the 
Chinas them selves tell me) was because they had robbed 
or taken certen of their Juncks (or Shipps) upon the cost 
but a littell before, yet cuningly underhand wold have put 
the doing thereof upon Englishmen, w** now is knowne 
to the contrary, they still using their pilferinge, soe that 
now compleants is com into Japan that they have taken 
or rifled 7 Juncks, w*h maketh them ill spoaken of, but 
Englishmen better thought of then ever. And asit is said 
the Emperour of Japan hath taken som distate against 
the Duch, for that of late he refused a present w they 
sent hym, and would not vouchsafe to speake to them 
w*' brought it, somsay in respect of them w** carried itnot 
being men ofaccompt, as also the littell worth of the present 
it selfe, amongst wt were presented two yong Tigers 
broughtfromSyam. For mayit pleaseyo" Lorto understand 
the Japans are accustomed to name (or call) their yeares 
after the names of wild beastes and burds; and amongst the 
rest one yeare is called the Tiger yeare, in w** this Empe- 
rour Ogushosame was borne, and this year falleth out to he 
the Tiger yeare, soe that his deviners and soothsaiers. doe 
enterpret it topresage the Emperour’s death. This perhaps 
may be som occation, but others rather that it (and is 
most likeliest) to procead by meanes of their robing and 
pilfering China Juncks on these costs, for although he 
hould the Emperour of China for his enymie, yet he doth 


suffer Chinas quictlie to trade into Japan for the greate 
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benefite they bring hym, and doth all that he can to 
make peace w* the China Emperour. And yt is dowbted 
that yf the Emperour of Japan should fall out wt the 
Hollanders and forbid them entrance into his Cuntrey, 
that then they would make prize as well of Japans as 
Chinas, but yf they fall out wt the Japans, they will 
hardlie hold the Molucos any long tyme, for Japan is 
their store house, from whence they provid in as great 
aboundance as they will, viz., wheate, barlie, beanes, 
rise, beefe, porke, drid fish, wine of the Cuntre, and 
aquavite at a far lower rate than the[y] are worth in eny 
part of Christendom, and here is iron and copper a greate 
aboundance to make ordinance and shot, and skillful 
workmen to make or cast them yf any one will set them 
awork. I have seene triall thereof in this towne of 
Firando, the Hollanders settinge them on worke. And at 
present have a greate shipp heare of 6 or 700 tonns full 
laden w* munition and victuell to goe for the Molucos, 
where they preveale very much against the Spaniards, &c. 
In my last I advized yor Lor of the greate hope there is 
to find out the northerne passages from this place for 
England, by meanes of thassistance of this Emperour of 
Japan, whoe offereth us all the furtherance he may. 
Here is an Englishman called Mr. Wm. Adames, whoe 
hath remeaned 14 or 15 yeares in these partes, and 
speaketh the Japan language perfectly and is a srood 
marrener (or pilote) and willing to take the matter in 
hand, yf it please the King’s Matie and Councell wt the 
Right Wor! Company to thinke it fitt and geve assistance, 
and I for my parte will adventure myselfe in person 
in the Action as willingly as any man it hath pleased 
them to employ into these parts of the world. Here 
inclosed I send yor Lor a Luster or Memoriall of the 
names of most parte of the greate Princes and Lords of 
Japan, together wt their yearly revenues, rated by a 
measure of Rice, called a Gobree, w* is very neare ‘4 
bushells English measure, whereby may be esteemed the 
mightinesse of this Empier, for here is no mention made 
of any other sort of Comodeties; fruits, grayne, nor 
cattell, nor minneralls, wherof there is greate abondance 
of all sorts, but most parte of the profitt of the mynes, 
silver, and gould cometh to the Emperour, in what pro- 
vince soever the[y] bee; soe that this Government of 
Japan may well be accompted the greatest and powre- 
fullst terrany that ever was heard of in the world, for all 
the rest are as Slaves tothe Emperour (or great comander 
as they call hym) whoe, upon the leaste ‘suspition {(or 
Jelosie), or being angry wt any man (be he never soe 
greate a man), will cause hym, upon the recepte of his 
letter, to cutt his bellie, w**, yf he refuse to doe, not only 
he, but all the rest of their rase, shall feel the smart 
thereof. The lyke privilege hath every particular Prince 
and Lord in their severall terretories or governments, 
and in som sort every Mr in his owne famillie, for it is 
permitted that parence may sell their children, or the hus- 
band his wife, yf necessitie constrayne hym thereunto to 
supplie his wants. But the most horriblest thing of all is, 
that parents may kill their owne children soe sowne as 
they are borne, yf they have not wherew**all to norishe 
them, or the master his Slave at pleasure, wttout incurring 
any danger of the law, the w* I have knowne committed 
by parents to two yonge children, since I came to 
Firando, &. Also may it please yor Lor to understand, 
that this yeare arived a great Portingale shipp or gallion 
of 1000 tonns, at Langasagy, w** came from Amacan in 
China, richly laden wt silks and China stuffes, of w** 
they sent a greate present to the Emperour by the prince- 
pallest men w* came in her; but the Emperour wold 
nether receave the present, nor yet speake to them w* 
brought it, he neither loving Spaniards nor Portingals for 
the greate hatred he beareth towards the churchmen 
lately banished. I beseech y* Lo? to pardon me yf I have 
byn overtediouse in this my frivoloues discourse, w** I 
have donne in respect yor Lo? should have true notis how 
the state of matters stand in these parts of the world, 
according as it pleased yor good Lor to comand me at my 
departure out of England, And soe beseeching Allmightie 
God to blesse yor Lor w* long life and good health in all 
prosperitie, I humbly take my leave. From Firando in 
Japan the 10% of December, 1614, resting during life, 
Yo' Lor most humble at comand, 
Ric. Cocks. 
Herew*all cometh a Japan almanack, whereby yor Lop 
may see their printing. 
To the Right Honore 
The Earle of Salisbury, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, 
at Salisbury House, in the Strand. 
Deliver in London. 


It seems that the Portuguese, by their tyranny 
and cruelty, had by this time made themselves 





extremely odious to all the East Indian nations, 
who were well pleased to see the English and 
Dutch daily gaining ground of them. The English 
Company had, in 1614, factories at nineteen im- 
portant stations, in¢luding Firando in Japan. 
Captain Peyton, the writer of the East India Com- 
pany’s second voyage, gives a list of places pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese in 1614. He says, ‘‘in 
Japan they have no fort nor castle, but only a 
factory ; that wise Prince,” he adds, ‘‘ keeping 
them at arm’s length.” | 

The Earl of Salisbury had been dead more than 
two days when Richard Cocks wrote to him. 
Although the following letter is of the same date as 
the preceding, the contents are entirely different 
in every respect. 

Richard Cocks to Sir Thomas Wilson. 
Firando, in Japan, 
10 December, 1614. 
Sir,—My last unto yo" was of the first of D ber, 


these parts since our late arrivall, And as I am geven to 
understand is com to knowledge of the Emperour of Ching 
and how the Emperour of Japan hath receaved us and 
what large privileges he hath granted us, as also how the 
Englishe at all tymes have held the Spaniard (or Castij. 
lian, as they call them) to hardmeate, both by sea and 
land. This the Chinas themselves tell me, and that the 
Emperour and other greate men in China delight to heare 
reports of our nation, &. But I had allmost forgotten to 
note down, how som China marchants put out a question 
to me to know yf we had a trade into China, whether thg 
Kinge of England wold debar the Hollanders from robinge 
and spoilinge of their Juncks, w*" question was doubtful] 
unto me; yet I answered them his Mate wold take such 
order that the Hollanders should not misuse them, wea 
God grant may take effect, &. 

Of late here is com news from Edo, a cittie in Japana 
bigg as London, wherin the Chiefe of the nobilitie of 
Japan have beautefull howses, w*> by meanes of an ex- 
ceadinge tuffon (or tempest) are all, or the most parte of 





1613, dated in this towne of Firando, in Japan, and sent 
p' Capt. Jno Saris, in the ship Clove, wherin I advised yor 
at large of all our proceadings till our arivall in Japan ; 
namely, how unkindlic the Hollanders dealt w* us in the 
Molucos. Since wt» tyme there is not any matter of 
moment to advise yow of, more then I have tuched in an 
other letter to my good Lord Treasurer, w‘* I know will 
com to yo' hands and therefore refer myselfe unto it &. 
The Hollanders geve it out here that it is very likelie our 
East India Company of England and that of Holland shall 
be joyned all in one, w* yf it prove true, is thought an 
easie matter to drive both Spaniards and Portingales out 
of these Eastarne parts of the worlde, or else utterly to 
cut them of or debar them from all trade. For yor will 
hardlie beleeve how the Hollanders allready have daunted 
the Spaniards and Portingalls in these partes, espetially 
in the Molucos, where they dailie encroche upon the 
Spaniards, they not beinge able to w'*stand their procead- 
ings, but now stand in as much feare that in shorte tyme 
they will also take the Phillippians from them, and the 
Portingales wc trade from Ormus to Goa, and soe for 
Mallacca and Amacan, stand daylie in feare to be sup- 
prised by them, for their forcese are soe strong at sea that 
they care not a figg nether for Spaniard nor Portingale, 
&. One thing there is wc I canot well conceave 
what will com of it in the ende, and is the robinge 
and pilferinge from China Juncks daylie practised 
per the Hollanders in these parts, and canot chuse but 
amount to greate matters and suffice to mentayne and set 
outa greatefleete, we" is worthie of consideration. For yf 
it should happen the Emperour of this place should fall 
out wt» the Hollanders, and debar them from trade into 
his dominions (as it may fall out he will) then is it lykelie 
the Hollanders will make prize as well of Japans as 
Chinas; for out of dowbt their forcese at sea are sufficient 
in these parts to doe what they list yf they have but a 
victulinge place to retire unto. For they are of late 
growne very stoute and resolute and doe now mock a‘ 
them, w** all the world knoweth were their masters ani 
teachers, &*. And it is very certen that they have gotten 
pocession of many forts and fortresses in the Molucos and 
those parts. Yet on my knowledg the people of those 
parts doe rather encline to the Spaniard then the Duch, 
although at first they were glad of the Hollanders arivall 
by meanes of the intollerable pride of the Spaniard, byt 
now tyme tells them, that the prowd Spaniard brought 
them store of Rialls of plate, ard in their proud humours 
were liberall, w* was easie for them to doe in respect 
they had wherew'tall to doe it. For in paying the fifte 
parte of the profitt to the Kinge of Spaine (after a sorte) 
all the rest remeaned to them selves. But the pore 
Hollanders w** serve in these parts for souldiers both by 
sea and land, have such bare pay, that it will hardlie 
finde them clothinge to there backs, and meate for there 
bellies, soe that what can be expected from necessitie but, 
&., they alleaginge that all the benefite w+ hapneth ether 
by reprisall or conquest is for the States and Winthebbers 
as they callthem. Soe that what will com of this in the 
ende is hard to judge, &*. 

But letinge those matters passe, I am verely of opinion 
that yf it be not for the misdemenor of the Duch, we shall 
obtayne a trade in China, for our demand is but for 3 
ships a yeare to com and goe and only to leave factors 
sufficient to doe the busynesse, w'*out bringing in any 
padrese (as they terme them) w** the Chinas canot abide 
to heare of, because heretofore they came into these parts 
by such swarmes to inhabite, that now they will not 
endure it, and are ailwaies craveing and beging w*tout 
shame, w‘ is a common sayinge amongst these pagoes. 
Yet one thing there is w** puteth me in hope, and is the 





good report and fame our Englishe nation hath go: in 


them defaced, the whole cittie being overflowne w* water, 
and the people forced to flie upp into the Mountaines, a 
thinge never heard of heretofore, and the King’s pallas 
being statelie builded in a new fortresse (or Castell), the 
tilles beinge all covered over wt goulde on the out side, 
were all caried away w* a wherlwind, soe that non of 
them are to be fownd. The Pagons attribute it to som 
charmes or conjurations of the padres latelie banished, 
but the papist Japans doe rather attribute it to the punish- 
ment of God for banishing such holy men. And I doe 
not well remember whether I advized yo" in my former 
letter (because I had noe tyme to take the coppie of it) of 
a frire that wold neds work miracles in these parts, to the 
entent to convert on Mr. W™ Adames, an Englishman, w'* 
certen other Duchmen (w*' were and most of them yet are) 
in those parts. I say this frire promised to worke miracles 
to convert them to be Roman Catholicks, askinge them yf 
they pleased to have hym to remove a great tree over the 
water, from the top of one mountaine to an other, or else 
yf they would have hym to remove the whole mountain it 
selfe, or to make the son (sic) to stand still in the fermament 
as it did in the tyme of Josua, or yf they wold have hym 
to walke on the water as St. Peterdid; in fine, M™. Adames 
tould hym he did not beleeve he could doe either the one or 
the other, not that he stood in dowbt but that the power 
of God was abell to doe them and greater matters too, but 
that he fermly beleeved that all miracles ceased long since, 
and that those of late tyme were but fictions and nothinge 
to be respected. Yet this frire wold needs trie mastries 
and walke upon the water, and to that entent published it 
about the towne of Oringou, soe that thousands of people 
came to behould and see the event. Soe the frire beinge 
well provided ofa greater peece of wood made in forme of 
acrose wt rycht from above his girdell to his foote,a 
booy suffitient to have kept up any reasonable swymer 
above the water, as this man was well knowne to be, and 
yet for all his cuninge and holynesse he had byn drowned 
had not a Duchman called Melchar van Sanfort gon after 
hym w*' a boate and saved hym, to the utter scandall of 
all papists and other Christians remeanying amongst 
these Pagonse, wt made a may game of it. And one the 
morrow after Mr. Adames went to vizet this fryre to see 
what he wold say, and fownd him sicke in his bed, much 
discomendinge Mr. Adames for his unbeleefe; for (said 
he) had yo" but beleeved that I could have donne it, I had 
assuredly accomplished it; but, said Mr. Adames, I tould 
yo” before that I did not beleeve yo could doe it, and now 
I have better occation to be of the same opinion still. Soe 
this frire got him packinge out of this contrey for very 
shame, and, as it is said, went to the Manillias, where the 
Bushop of that place put hym into prison for his rash 
attempt. Yet others to this day canot forget soe notablea 
miracle monger, &c. 

And other matter there is we I thought good to advize 
yov of, and is of a disgrace happened to us in Cochin- 
china, to wc place we sent a cargeym of goods and 
money, to the vallue of £730 sterls, as it cost in England. 
Mr Tempest Peacock and M* Walter Carwarden going for 
marchants ina Japan Junck, and caried the King’s Ma‘ 
letter of England, wt a present of worth for the Kinge of 
Cochinchina, arived at their port of discharge of Quin- 
ham, delivered his Mati letter and the present, it being 
taken in good part and they entertayned w'* kind speeches 
and large promises. But the Hollanders, seeing we ad- 
ventured to that place, wold needs doe the lyke, and tooke 
fraught in other Juncks, and were lykewaies well enter- 
tayned at first. But in the end, Mt Peacock and the cheefe 
marchant of the Hollanders going ashore, both in one 
boate, to receave certen soms of money of the King for 
broad clot and other comodeties sould hym, were 
trecharously sett upon on the water, and their boate over- 
turned, they beinge kild in the water wt harpingirons, 
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lyke fyshes, wt their Jurebassos and other followers, wt 
were Japans. But Walter Carwarden, beinge abord the 
Juncke, escaped and came away; but from that day to 
this we can heare noe newse nether of hym nor the Junck, 
soe we think he is cast away. The common report, both 
of Chinas and Japans, is that the Kinge of Cochinchina 
did this to be revenged on the Hollanders for burnynge a 
towne and putinge his people to death w*tout mercye, the 
origenall growinge from a great quantetie of falce dollers 
orRialls of eight, sent to Quinham per the Hollanders certen 
yeares past, and there bartered away for silcks and other 
China stuffs wt the merchants of that place; but the 
falcetie of the money beinge espied, they laid hands on 
the Duch & I thinke som one was put to death in reveng. 
Wherof the Holland shipps cominge on that cost landed 
their men and burned a towne, putinge man, woman & 
children to the sowrd, w** is the cheefe occation (as report 
goeth) that this disgrace is hapned now, Mr. Peacock 
dbeinge slaine because he was in company w*" the others, 
&c. Pardon me I pray yor yf I have byn overtediouse in 
my writinge, yet that w*> maketh me the more to presume 
is the kinde usage and familliaretie yor have still vouch- 
safed me ever since the tyme of our first accoyntance in 
yor travills into France and Spaine, many yeares past. 

Hereinclosed I send yor a Japan Almanack whereby 
yo" may see their order of printinge figures and carectors. 
And soe I leave yor w' yor affares to the Holy protection 
of the Allmightie, resting allwaies, 

Yor wo at comand, 
Ric. Cocks. 

The coppie hereof or rather an other to the lyke effect, 
dated the 25th ultimo, cometh per way of Spain and soe 
for Bantam. 
To the Right Wor! Thomas Wilson, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Right Honor?! the Earle of Salisbury, 

Lord High Treasurer of England, 
At his house at Britten burse in the Strand. 
Deliver in London, 
By the way of Bantam and by a frend, whome God 
preserve. 


By his second letter to King James we find 
that Sir Thomas Wilson must have received 
further news from his correspondent in Japan. 
We have, however, been unable to discover any 
other letters than those now printed ; it is most 
probable they have not been preserved. 


Sir Thomas Wilson to King James Ist. 


Most gratious Soveraigne.—About a yeare or two since 
I was bold to shew yor May Lres written unto me from the 
furdest part of ye world Eastward, by an old acquaintance 
of myne resyding at Edo, the court of the Emperor of 
Japan. Wherein were so many strange things of that 
Emperor’s Pallace capable of 200 thousand men, wherin 
100 Kings with theire Queenes and families were con- 
tinually resident and many of them as much revenew as 
yo' Mav hath in all y* kingdomes: Temples with 3 or 4000 
golden Idolls in each of them: Battayles, wherein were 
300 thousand men slayne atta tyme. Anda great nomber 
of other such wonders, that yo Ma‘y at the redilivery of 
the Ires unto me (not without cause) told me that they 
were the loudest lyes that ever yow heard of. From the 
wryter therof I have even now received other lres we 
Tam bold to send your Maty herewith, which hapily att 
tymes of recreation yow wilbe pleased to looke of, for 
‘“therin are some points not unworthy yor Ma* con- 
sideracon & for the Wryter, he is the factor for our Mar- 
chants in those parts & though not lettered yett a man of 
honesty, yeares, and judgment. Yor May may please to 
give what credit therunto yo" shall think fitt & to pardon 
“me for this boldnes in trubbling yow with matters soe 
impertinent. Your Gracious acceptation of 2 or 3 of his 
‘former letters hath incorraged mee therunto. 

Chamberlain, in a letter to Carleton, of 30th 
October, 1619, says :-— 


“Win these two howres I had a letter from S* Isaac 





Wake [Ambassador in Savoy] who geves out that all the 
-Jesuites in China and Japan have ben publikely whipped | 
and condemned to perpetuall imprisonment upon sug- | 
gestion of the English and Hollanders that they serve | 
| 
| 
| 


nly for spies.” 








Sourn Kenstneton Musrum.—During the 
week ending 13th of November, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and | 
Saturday, free days, 3153; on Monday and 


Tuesday, free evenings, 3627. On the three 

students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 489 ; | 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 66. Total, | 
7335. From the opening of the Museum, 669,576. | 


| to feel uncomfortable and quite contrite, and has 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, November 17. 

Ix one of young Alexandre Dumas’ pieces 
a the cleverest of all—in the Demi-Monde) 
there occurs the following situation. A young 
officer of the African army is just freshly arrived 
in Paris, and as he knows but little of the shoals 
and quicksands that lie beneath the ocean of 
Parisian society, a friend of his, Olivier de Jalin, 
exceedingly wise in these matters, undertakes to 
open his eyes to the dangers that are around him 
on all sides. To every description made by his 
“‘learned” friend, and accompanied by the words, 
‘*Of this you must take care, for nothing can be 
worse,” the simple young soldier replies, ‘‘ Yes, 
that is exactly what la Baronne says!” And he 
adds thereto, ‘‘She is even severer than you are ; 
and she finds scarcely anybody unexceptionable.” 
Olivier at last asks who is this very exclusive 
Baroness? And, to his intense surprise and 
amusement, he hears the name of a fair lady who 
has for the last twelve or fifteen years been a 
leader of fashion in the demi-monde/ The scene 
is an extremely clever and effective one, 
and so far natural, inasmuch as hundreds of 
‘*half-world” Baronesses are to be found in 
Paris, who know how to turn up their noses 
with unparalleled effrontery at every name 
that is mentioned before them; though I am 
bound to confess that my personal experience has 
not yet furnished me with the “‘ oficier de Carmée 
@ Afrique” who is simple enough to be taken in 
by all this. However, this scene of Olivier de 
Jalin and his friend has just been played at the 
Théatre Francais, the Mrs. Harris-like part of 
la Baronne being this time filled by the author 
of a new five-act play, entitled Le Luxe. The 
play itself is nothing one way or’ the other ; it is 
absolutely not good; but it is so very ‘“‘peu de 
chose,” as the Provengal French people term it, that 
it can hardly be dignified as bad. It ds not ; and 
would have been returned in the original MS. to 
its author, if it had not been the work of an 
individual whom everybody stands in fear of. 

You may perhaps remember, a couple of years 
ago, having heard of the trial here of a writer 
named Jules Lecomte, during which many curious 
revelations were made concerning his life and 
adventures. Amongst other incidents was the 
following : having convicted M. Jules Lecomte 
of using other persons’ names (once at an inn 
at Fontainebleau he passed himself off for 
Alfred de Musset !) and of having worn crosses 
and decorations never given to him, the pre- 
sident of the tribunal asked the culprit the 
ensuing question: ‘‘ Among the decorations you 
rightfully possessed, pray was the cross of the 
Légion @ Honneur one?” ‘‘ Non, Monsieur le Pré- 
sident,” was the reply. Well, M. Jules Lecomte, 
who at this time was Paris correspondent of the 
Independance Belge, was, under the weight of 
this terrible trial, obliged to resign his position, 
and for several months he lived out of France. 
M. Jules Lecomte came back again, wrote the 
chronique of a weekly journal called Le Monde 
Tilustre, and has now his name upon the bills of 
the Thédtre Frangais ! 

“Should you have accepted that play and 
played it, if it had not been written by that 
man ?”’ asked a man I know of one of the principal 
sociétaires of the ‘‘House of Moliére.” The answer 
was, frankly, ‘‘ No.” We know Le Luxe might be 
an historical play or a tragedy, or a play merely 
involving the workings of the human heart under 
such-and-such circumstances ; and if it were clever 
the only regret would be, of course, that the 
writer's reputation were not on a par with his 
talent—but, no! Le Luaxe is a preaching play, 
and from first to last the author mounts on 
Morality’s loftiest stilts, and looks down upon 
and lectures the unfortunate public, which begins 


half a mind to say to the unco-virtuous man who 
takes it thus to task, what very small children 
say when they are whipped, ‘If you will only 
forgive me this time, I won’t never do it again— 





no! never no more !” 
Le Luxe isa piece of the kind of Les Lionnes 





Pauvres, and the entire story turns on the ex- 
travagant expenditure of a certain Mdme. Morel, 
who, with her eldest daughter, figures away at 
every watering-place. in Germany, whilst her 
husband with his other younger girl lives a life of 
honest toil in Paris as a superior employé in a 
railroad company... There comes a moment when 
Morel is quite ‘‘ cleaned out” by the ladies of his 
establishment, and when he. really knows not 
which way to turn for money. ‘Then steps in 
temptation in the shape of a gentleman, who offers 
50002. to Morel if he will undertake a small bit of 
railroad jobbery and corruption! !. But here the 
virtuous Morel comes out remarkably strong, and 
you should see with what boiling indignation he 
meets the offer ventured to be made him! I 
assure you the public is taken aback by it all, 
and don’t clearly understand what is going on; 
and a mot attributed to a very high-placed person- 
age here is characteristic. ‘‘Je trouve que cest 
dans toute cette merveilleuse probité qgvil y a du 
Luxe.” 

All comes right in the end; the debts are 
paid, the virtuous Morel is inducted into a 
luerative situation by his company, and a Brazilian 
marquis asks for the eldest daughter’s hand. 

Evidently the most objectionable thing in all 
this stupid play is its morality—don’t be shocked, 
this is true. To write a play of this sort, either 
great talent is required, or an immaculate reputa- 
tion. If a man of unsullied virtue gets a play 
of this kind performed, those who are obliged to 
sit it out say, ‘‘ Well, it is a dreadful bore ; but 
though there is no talent, the author had a right 
to write it.” Where this pure fame does not stand 
the dramatist in liew of talent, it is talent he mus? 
have. Now, obviously the author of Le Luxe 
was condemned to have talent, and he has none. 
But he stands well with certain members of the 
government, and the ‘‘ virtuous” press of this 
town has, after much blustering, been unani- 
mously laudatory about this recent comedy at the 
Théatre Frangais ! 

The Odéon has been representing M. Bouil- 
het’s new drama in verse, Héléne Peyrow. M. 
Bouilhet is a man of sufficiently good renown to 
be able to dispense with genius, and be tiresome 
to his heart’s content. He seems disposed to 
profit by his privilege. His first piece was a species 
of a success, entitled Madame de Montarcy, and 
performed last winter. This present work is from 
beginning to end stamped with mediocrity. It has 
not inaptly been ealled ‘‘ La Dame aux Canélias 
in verse.” Alas! it seems we have not yet got 
rid of this eternal Traviata! There she is again ; 
and all I can see that we have gained is, this 
time, that she does not cough. The Lady of 
the Camelias of M. Bouilhet’s new drama is in 
excellent good health, and has attained to some- 
where about the matronly age of forty, I should 
suppose, her grown-up daughter, Mlle. Heéléne, 
being the heroine of the whole history. 

It is to be sure a most absurd concern, and a 
more thorough exemplification of ‘‘ confusion 
worse confounded” it is scarcely possible to 
imagine. You can’t for the life of you make out 
who is who from the first act to the fifth, and 
the principal motive, as composers say, of 
half the scenes is the circumstance of some- 
body crying out about somebody else, ‘‘ This 
is my child !” no one guessing at the fact, or being 
able in any way to account for it. M. Daubret 
a highly respectable gentleman, with a worthy 
pious woman of a wife, has resolved to give his 
adopted daughter Héléne’s hand to an individual 
who has helped him to become all sorts of 
pleasant things,—such as a deputy, a rich man, 
&e. ; how this said M. Flavignac ‘‘helps” M. 
Daubret to these agreeabilities of life remains a 
mystery, and I believe him to be one and the 
same person with the ‘‘intermediary” who tries 
at the Théatre Frangais to tempt the virtuous 
Morel in Le Luxe. Be that as it may, Daubret 
has manifestly been tempted, and Flavignac is to 
have his reward. Mademoiselle Héléne falls in 
love with him, and all is for the best; when 
Madame Marcelline Peyron, a lady who is *‘ never 
mentioned,” bursts in upon the scene, and says 
Héléac is her daughter, whom fifteen or sixteen 
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years back Mdme. Daubret consented to adopt ! 
‘What then? There is worse behind. Héléne is 
M. Daubre’s daughter too! and Héléne’s wor- 
shipped mother is now Flavignac’s mistress after 
having been Daubret’s. The marriage is broken 
off, and the droll part of the affair is, that the most 
innocent daughter does penance for everybody else. 
Whilst neither her mama nor papa, nor any of the 
wicked ones, show the slightest symptom of 
repentance, Héléne decides to take the veil in 
order to wipe out all their sins. 

One thing, I suspect, will be helped by this 
same piece of Héléne Peyron, the recognition 
namely of the utter impossibility that exists of 
writing in verse comedies, the action whereof is 
laid in our present day. It is something quite 
preposterous, and never has seemed so more 
thoroughly than in Héléne Peyron. It is a manner 
of masquerade in words. Fancy a London foot- 
man ‘‘showing you up” into the drawing-room 
attired as Richard Coeur de Lion or Francis the 
First, or a housemaid sweeping and dusting in 
the court dress of Madame de Pompadour! One 
is as much in keeping as the other, and the 
union is too absurd of workday sentiments and 
holiday idioms, of acts of the most commonplace, 
when not basest or most trivial description, 
dressed up and disguised in language full of 
gaudy glitter and pomp. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

An affair not unlike that of M. Libri, which 
made so much noise in France just after the revo- 
lution of February, and which, notwithstarding 
the hubbub caused by revolutions everywuere, 
attracted attention in the rest of Europe, has just 
occurred here. A certain venerable priest, well 
known as a passionate collector of rare books and 
manuscripts, departed this life a few months ago ; 
and a Paris bookseller gladly gave his heirs 1200 
francs sterling for the manuscripts and books he 
had collected. The dealer afterwards, for good 
prices, disposed of several of the works and MSS., 
and he lately advertised the remainder for sale by 
auction. His catalogue was of course examined 
by the functionaries of the various public libraries, 
in order to see if it contained anything likely to 
suit them ; and lo! those of the Imperial Library 
and the Library de Sainte Généviéve, discovered, to 





their astonishment, that many of their own rarest 
books, rarest manuscripts, rarest autographs, 
figured in it! An investigation was made, and 
the painful conviction was arrived at, that the 
worthy abbé, carried away by the desire to , 
possess literary curiosities, had entirely forgotten 
that solemn commandment which forbids the | 
appropriation of others’ property. So an embargo | 
was laid on the bookseller’s store, en attendant, | 
and an application made to the courts of law for | 
restitution. The deceased priest was, it appears, 
recommended to the public libraries by the Arch- | 
bishop of Paris, the Bishop of Orleans, several | 
other prelates, and the celebrated Father Lacor- 
daire ; and these recommendations, joined to his | 
own sacred character, caused the fullest confidence | 
to be placed in him. He was consequently allowed | 
free access to the most valuable contents of the 
various libraries, and_he profited by the privilege 
to—steal. At the Library of Sainte Généviéve he 
was even allowed possession of keys of the manu- 
script department during the period the Library 
was closed for the annual holidays, and all the | 
librarians were away; and the servants allege 
that he carried off wheelbarrows full of books 
and manuscripts at a time. He, it appeats, 
particularly pillaged the famous collections 
of the manuscripts of the learned Benedictine 
monks, which fortunately escaped destruction 
in the general suppression of the convents in 
the great Revolution. You are aware that, | 
amongst book and manuscript collectors, the 
passion for collecting is considered to justify any- 
thing from, as the late Dr. Maginn would have 
said ‘theft up to manslaughter ;” and so the 
depredations of the worthy priest, so far as he 
1s concerned, need cause neither surprise nor in- 
dignation amongst the public. But what may 
excite astonishment and disgust is, that the uni- 
versally valuable collections of the public libraries 


| Phillips, President, in the chair. 


should be confided to custodians who are so grossly 
negligent of their duty as to render it possible, I 
will not say for any one to steal any thing— 
though that is bad enough—but, for any one 
single person to go on stealing year after year 
sdtlgat detection—and for his robberies to be 
discovered at last simply by the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the proceeds of them having fallen 
into the hands of a tradesman, and been offered 
publicly for sale. 

I said, in a recent letter, that the theatrical 
season which commences at the end of October, 
and ends at the approach of summer, was likely 
to be extraordinarily brilliant. The expecta- 
tion has already been realised, several new 
plays of more or less literary importance hav- 
ing been brought out, and this very week not 
fewer than three having been produced. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Monpay, Nov. 22, 8 p.m.—Royal Academy of Arte. Lec- 
ture on Anatomy by Mr. Partridge.—Royal Geographical 
Society, 8°30 p.m., at Burlington House, Piccadilly, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the Chair. Papers 
to be read: 1. Notes, Geographical and Commercial, on 
the Gulf of Pecheli and the Peiho River: By Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N., F.R.G.S., H.M.S. “ Furious.” 
2. Leichhardt and the Australian Desert: By the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, F.R.G.8. 


Tusspay, Nov. 23, 2 p.m.—Royal Society of Literature. 
Mr. Christmas on the Deposition of Ric! IL.—Jnsti- 
tute of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 


Weopnespay, Nov. 24, 8°30 v.m.—British Archeological 
Association. Mr. Vere Irving on Antiquities found at 
Cipbury. Mr. Lyon Cumming on Forged Matrices of 
Ancient Seals. Mr. Pettigrew on Seals of Grammar 
Schools of England and Wales. Mr. Lyon Cumming on 
a Roman Coflin lately discovered at Shadweil.—Society 
of Arts,8 p.m. Mr. F. Joubert on a Method of Render- 
ing Engraved Copper Plates capable of producing a 
greatly increased Number of Impressions. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 25, 8°30 p.m.—Royal Society. Mr. Joule on 
the Thermal Effect of Compressing fluids. Capt. Clarke, 
Note on Archdeacon Pratt’s Paper “‘On the Effect of 
Local Attraction on the English Are.’’ Archdeacon 
Pratt on the Deflexion of the Plumb Line in India, caused 
by the Attraction of the Himalaya Mountains, and of 
the elevated regions beyond; and its Modification by 
the compensating Effect of a Deficiency of Matter below 
the Mountain Mass. (The Anniversary Meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, November 30th, at 4 P.M.) 





GEOLOGICAL Society, Nov. 3, 1858.—Prof. J. 
The Rev. A. S. 
Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read : 

1. ‘*On some Natural Pits on the Heaths of 
Dorsetshire.” By the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., 

2. ‘Notice of the occurrence of an Earthquake 
along the Northern Edge of the Granite of the 


| Dartmoor District, on September 28, 1858.” 


By G. Wareing Ormerod, Esq., F.G.S. The 
shock was slight, and appears to have been con- 


| fined to a very narrow district, that may be 


estimated as not exceeding eight miles in width, 
and running along the northerly edge of Dart- 
moor, along the line of junction of the granite and 
the altered carbonaceous rocks. The length of 
the area affected by the earthquake is about 
21 miles, from Crediton on the east to the Fox 
and Hounds Inn, on the Tavistock Road, about 
seven miles from Okehampton. The shock seems 
to have taken a direction from east to west, to 
have occurred about eight o'clock in the evening, 
and to have lasted, where most severe, about 
15 seconds. 

3. ‘‘ Notice of certain Veins of Granite in the 


' Carbonaceous Rocks on the North and East of 


Dartmoor.” By G. Wareing Ormerod, Esq., 
F.G.S 


4. ‘On the Structure of some of the Siliceous 
Nodules of the Chalk.” By N. T. Wetherell, 
Esq. Communicated by the President. 





INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—November 
9, 1858.—George P. Bidder, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair. The first Meeting of the Session 1858-59 
was occupied by receiving a ‘‘ Description of the 
Line and Works of the Lisbon and Santarem 
Railway,” by Mr. J. 8. Valentine, M. Inst. C.E. 





November 16.—Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., Pre. 
sident, in the chair. The paper read was, “Qn 
the Railway System in Ireland, the Government 
Aid afforded, and the Nature and Results of 
County Guarantees,” by Mr. G. W. Hemans, M, 
Inst. C.E. The discussion, which was commenced 
was announced to be continued at the next meet. 
ing, when, if time permitted, the following paper 
would be read at the meeting of Tuesday next, the 
23rd inst.:—‘“On the Successful Operation, by 
Locomotive Power, over Gradients of 1 in 17, and 
Curves of 300 feet radius, on Inclines in America,” 
by Mr. T. 8. Isaac. 





SratisticaAL Socrery.—Tuesday, 16th Nov,— 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair, 
Robert Mackintosh, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. Mr. James Heywood gave an account 
of the proceedings of Section F—Economic Science 
and Statistics—of the British Association at Leeds 
in September last ; and Mr. William Taylor de. 
scribed the meeting of the Social Science Associa. 
tion at Liverpool last month. 

A paper was read by Mr. Newmarch, Honorary 
Secretary, in the absence of the writer—‘‘ Chroni- 
con Pretiosum Snathense; or Statistics of Prices 
in the Peculiar of Snaith, Yorkshire, in the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries.” By the Rev. C. B, 
Robinson, Fellow of the University of Durham. 
Mr. Robinson had extracted from inventories of 
the goods of deceased persons, preserved in the 
office of the Peculiar of Snaith, prices of agricul- 
tural produce, provisions, animals, and miscella- 
neous articles. The number of documents 
consulted was not less than 3,000, and their dates 
range from 1568 to 1783. It was impossible to 
do more than give the meeting a general idea of 
the contents of the paper. The prices quoted in 
it confirm the theory that the culminating point 
of high prices was about the middle of the 17th 
century. Thanks having been voted to Mr. 
Robinson, the meeting separated. 





THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF LonDox, 
16TH Nov.—At the meeting of the Council this 
day it was resolved to propose to the general 
meeting at the winter solstice an alteration in the 
constitution, by which, instead of, as at present, 
having only four general meetings at the two 
solstices and the two equinoxes, to call together 
the entire Institute on the third Tuesday in every 
month, from November to July, when papers on 
chronological subjects would be read, after approval 
by the Council, to be followed by a conversazione 
of the membegs and their friends. The attend- 
ance of ladies was considered particularly desirable. 
A copy of the first volume of the ‘‘ Transactions,” 
comprising Nos. I.-IV., was exhibited as nearly 
ready for publication. Mr. John Williams, Regis- 
trar and Assistant Secretary of the Astronomical 
Society, undertook to draw up an improved body 
of laws for approval at the next general meeting. 





MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SocreTy.—Quarterly Meeting, October 19th, 1858. 
W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., &., President, in the 
chair. Mr. Charles Sever and Dr. W. P. Harmi- 
son were elected ordinary members of the Society. 
The Chairman having remarked that he had been 
informed by Sir C. Bright that the Atlantic cable 
had been submerged in an imperfect state, some 
surprise was expressed that so important a duty 
as the construction and care of the cable had been 
neglected by the engineer. In explanation it was 
alleged that Sir C. Bright was only employed to 
superintend the submersion of the cable, but had 
nothing to do with its manufacture or the care of 
it previous to embarkation. Mr. Dyer thought 
that the apparatus employed was not such as 
would ensure the cable to lie evenly on the bed of 
the ocean, and suggested a plan to remedy this 
defect. Mr. Woodcock believed that the circum- 
stance of the cable lying exposed to the sun’s rays 
at Keyham was fully sufficient to account for its 
bad insulating power. The action of long con- 
tinued high temperature was to destroy the 
pliability and elasticity of gutta percha. The 
mere weight of the super-imposed coils would 
tend in time, especially at a high temperature, to 
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cause an alteration in the position of the conduct- | 


ing wire with respect to the gutta percha. Re- 
ferring to india-rubber he remarked its very great 


expansibility at a high temperature, and in the | 


vulcanised state its great permanence as a spring. 
He instanced the valve on the air pump of a 


state after the ship had steamed 100,000 miles. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
OpeNING MEETING OF THE 105TH SESSION 
WeEpDNESDAY EvEeNING, 17TH NovemBer. 

Mr. C. Wentworru Ditxke, Chairman of the 
Council, delivered the following addresss :—In 
appearing before you a second year, it is my duty 
to explain the circumstances under which I have 
been elected Chairman of Council, inasmuch as 
the bye-laws state that the office of chairman is 
not to be held by any member two years in suc- 
cession. It will be in the recollection of all, that 
at the commencement of the Society’s year in July 
1857, the new Council, at their first meeting, 
elected a chairman, and that in the following 
October, the chair having become vacant, I had 
the honour to be elected to fill it for the remainder 
of the year. This year, on proceeding, after the 
Annual Meeting, to nominate the chairman, the 
Council resolved, by distinct vote, that the 
holding office for part.of a year did not disqualify 
from re-election, and they were pleased again to 
honour me with their confidence. I hope that at 
the end of the year I shall have merited the 
compliment. 

In the address read last year three subjects were 
prominently noticed as requiring the attention of 
the Council—Artistic Copyright, Parcels Post, 
and Resources of India.—Considerable progress 
hes been made with reference to the amendment 
of the law of artistic copyright. The Committee, 
composed as it was of men, eminent as painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and patrons of art, lawyers, 
and others well acquainted with the subject, 
having for their Chairman, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
the President of the Royal Academy, at the end of 
the last Session made their report to the Council, 
embodying the principles on which any amend- 
ment of the law should be based, and they accom- 
panied that report with a draft of a Bill for carry- 
ing their views into effect. This report, however, 
was not made until it was too late to bring the 
matter fully before the Legislature. Nevertheless, 
Lord Lyndhurst, who kindly undertook the charge 
of the Society’s petition to the House of Lords, 
on presenting it as well as petitions from other 
bodies and individuals, moved for and obtained a 
committee of inquiry on the subject. Owing, 
however, to the session of Parliament then drawing 
near its close, this committee did not enter on 
the inquiry, but.it is hoped that, on the opening 
of Parliament next year, the committee will be 
re-appointed, and that the session will not close 
Without some well-considered amendment of the 
law. The Council have already appointed a small 
committee, on which Sir Charles Eastlake has 
consented to serve, for the purpose of taking such 
Measures as may be thought right for best pro- 
moting in the Legislature those views which the 
large and influential Committee of the Society, 
last year, set forth in their Report. . 

In regard to the Parcels Post, the Committee 
on that subject prepared a most able report, which 
the Council published in the Jowrna/, and sent 
round to the chambers of commerce and institutes 
munion. It is now necessary that further steps 
should be taken to have the principle well con- 
sidered by the public, and the Council have under 
consideration the advisability of appointing an 
evening for its discussion. 

The question of Indian resources was not 
proceeded with because it was thought that in the 
present state of our Indian empire it would be 
almost impossible to enter into the discussion of 
the subject without risking political allusions— 
most undesirable at all times at meetings like 
those of this Society. This subject will, however, 
at an early period, be again brought under con- 
sideration. 

Another subject, however, of great importance, 


| hold Decennial Exhibitions. 
| who are entitled to the credit of having origi- 
| nated such exhibitions, though limited to native 
| industry, have held twelve since 1798, that is, 
|on an average, one every five years. The 
/ number of exhibitors demonstrate that such 


| French exhibitors alone.* 


occupied much of the attention of the Council, 
viz., the propriety of holding a second Great 
Exhibition in 1861. 

The views laid before the Couneil were care- 
fully considered at several meetings, most of them 


: | very fully attended, and it was resolved that it 
steamboat, which was found to be in a perfect | 


would promote industry, art, and commerce, to 
The French nation, 


exhibitions met the wants of the commercial 


| world of France, for they increased steadily on 


each occasion. In 1798 there were 110; in 
1819, 1662; in 1849, 4494; and in 1855, 9790 
The great increase 
in the numbers of exhibitors in 1855 may no 
doubt be mainly attributable to the extension, for 
the first time in France, of the principle of the 
admission of the products of all nations, as had 
been so successfully carried out by us in 1851. 

Englishmen, too, feel the benefits that result 
from exhibitions. Look at the progress which 
horticulture has made since the commencement of 
the Exhibitions of the Horticultural Society of 
London. Look at the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, which has held twenty consecutive 
annual shows from 1839 to 1858, and on the last 
occasion—at Chester—there were more exhibitors 
of cattle and implements, more visitors attended, 
and the receipts were larger than they had ever 
been before, and there was a larger contribution 
from the town itself. 








Amount 
Place. paid for 
Admission. 


Stock 


of 





Oxford 
Cambridge 


24323 2 
Shrewsbury .. 1682 19 5 
Newcastle .. 2168 15 11 
Northampton .. .. 2473 11 O 
- Pore 2514 12 0 
Norwich.. 2360 15 10 
Exeter .. 2 .. os 249319 4 
bo. a i 3397 4 9 
Lewes .. 
Gloucester 
Lincoln .. 3378 6 5 
I ial als aw 5.08 3260 13 10 
Chelmsford .. .. .. | 12 2988 8 5 5 3 906 
Salisbury .. .. .. | 1500 | 36715 9 56 | 356 | 1462 
1858 | Chester oe ee oe | 1800 | 6187 5 5 y 1444 























Implements in 1851 were exhibited in London at the Crystal 
Fa anemngs number of visitors at the several country meetings, up 
to the Chelmsford meeting, was found to be about 35,000, but at 
Salisbury the actual number was 36,023, while at Chester it amounted 
to no less than 63,866. 

It may be of interest to know, as confirming 
these views, that the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, on the motion of Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs,—the Hon. Superintendent of the arrange- 
ments for the exhibitions, and therefore most in- 
timately acquainted with the feelings of exhi- 
bitors,—have decided on holding in 1861, if a site 
can be found, a Great Metropolitan Exhibition of 
Cattle and Implements, a proof that the London 
Exhibition of Implements in 1851 was satisfactory 
to exhibitors and useful to the agricultural world. 
It is also an undoubted fact that the shows of 
agricultural implements by the Royai Agricultu- 
ral Society have led to such improvements in 
their design and manufacture as to have created a 
large and important export trade, prominently 
figuring in our export returns. 

It has been said that 1861 is too soon for 
another International Exhibition. Many, on the 
contrary, and by far the greater number, so far 
as opportunity has hitherto been afforded for 
ascertaining public feeling, are of opinion that, if 
any benefit is to be derived from comparison, the 
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intervals between one exhibition and another 
should be less rather than more than ten years : 
one-third of a generation will have passed away 
from among us since 1851; one-half, if we look 
only at the working interests of the world. With 
the knowledge, then, that the French think five 
years a sufficient time to intervene; that the 
Agricultural Society of England meet year after 
year with increasing success, the Council came to 
the conclusion that Decennial Exhibitions of Art 
and Industry would be beneficial. Great changes 
have taken place in the position of many classes 
of manufacture since 1851. Manufacturing firms 
scarcely known at that date have increased and 
improved their productions in a remarkable 
manner, and not a few attribute much of their 
success to the healthy action of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and the publicity given to com- 
paratively unknown, but in many instances 
highly meritorious manufacturing establishments. 
New phases of mechanical invention and of the 
application of scientific and artistic knowledge to 
industrial purposes have been developed. The 
Catalogue and Jury Reports of the Exhibition of 
1851 have proved, as was anticipated, most valu- 
able European directories, constantly referred to 
by buyers from all parts of the world. The cata- 
logue of another Exhibition would present all the 
features of a timely revisal of a work which has 
proved of more than ordinary use to mercantile 
men. The Council, however, whilst considering 
the subject generally, arrived at the conclusion 
that two new features ought to be introduced, 
viz., music and painting; and that every article 
exhibited should mark progress, and be exhibited 
in classes, and not in nations, as in 1851. Those, 
for example, who wish to study silks, should 
have all silks brought at once before their view, 
and not be obliged to run from one end of the 
exhibition to the other, from Spitalfields to Genoa, 
and back to Lyons; those, again, whose trade is 
in ribbons, should be able at once to study the 
combinations of Coventry and the colours of Swit- 
zerland. : 

The questions which will naturally arise, and 
which it will probably fall to the province of the 
Council to solve, will be the management to 
which the Exhibition should be confided, and the 
means of raising the necessary funds. The first 
step will, of course, be to ascertain how far the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 are 
willing or able to carry on such an undertaking, 
or if not, how far they will assist and support the 
proposed Exhibition. 

The Council will, therefore, at an early period, 
proceed to communicate their views to the Com- 
missioners, and institute an inquiry how far those 
views are entertained and supported by the public 
and by the manufacturing and commercial world 
at large. Much of the business of this session, 
must, therefore, have especial reference to the 
proposed exhibition of 1861. The Council pro- 
pose to call together some of the committees of 
the various classes into which the exhibition will 
probably be divided, and to ask their opinion as 
to the special wants in each class. 

During the past year, the Council has also 
directed its attention to the collection of informa- 
tion likely to be beneficial to trade and commerce, 
and of use to intending emigrants to our colonies. 
Several valuable papers relating to the vegetable 
productions and mineral wealth of particular colo- 
nies, have been read at our weekly evening meet- 
ings, and the success and interest of these papers 
induced the Council to consider the propriety 
of nominating a Colonial Committee for the col- 
lection of information relating to the climate, 
vegetable, animal, and mineral products of our 
several colonies, and for the reception and exhi- 
bition of specimens and samples of produce, when- 
ever and from wherever they can be obtained. 
The want of some such centre, where the scattered 
information relative to the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain and her colonies might be collected 
and thus made available, has long been felt by 
the Council. Unlike Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other large towns in the oe London has no 
Chamber of Commerce. The Council therefore 
hope and believe that great and permanent good 
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must result from the establishment of this Com- 
mittee to the benefit equally of the colonies and 
the mother country, and the Council have already 
ascertained that the Colonial Minister, Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, is willing to co-operate 
with the Society in this object, and forward com- 
munications from the Society to the several Go- 
vernments and Chambers of Commerce in the 
Colonies. 

The Examinations in connection with the 
Institutes in Union with the Society, have been 
held this year with complete success. It will be 
remembered that, in order to make it possible to 
extend the Examinations throughout the Union, 
and to prevent the system from becoming too 
greatly centralised, the last Council introduced 
certain changes, the two most important of which 
provided that the Society's Final Examinations 
should be conducted by papers worked under 
proper supervision in the several localities, 
instead of bringing the candidates to two or three 
centres; and that every candidate admitted to 
these Examinations was to have previously under- 
gone an examination before a Local Board ap- 
pointed by the authorities of his Institute. The 
effect of these changes has been most satisfactory ; 
fifty-nine Local Boards were formed ; the Society’s 
Examinations were held at thirty-two different 
— and the awards were given by the Society's 

minersin London without confusion or difficulty. 
The Council will carry out the Examinations of 
1859 in the same manner. A programme, speci- 
fying all the arrangements, has been already 
issued ; the number of Local Boards prepared to 
act is already increased ; and it may be hoped 
that even a rv number of candidates than in 
previous years will avail themselves of the Exami- 
nations in 1859. The Council has the advantage 
of the services of the same distinguished Board of 
Examiners as on the last occasion. 

The names of the following gentlemen have 
been reported to the Council as contributors to 
the Examination Prize Fund : 

Mr. Haden ... ‘ ... Two Guineas. 

Ten Guineas. 
. Two Guineas. 
. One Guinea. 

Twenty-five Pounds. 

Ten Guineas. 


voile 3,1... 
Rev. F. Temple, D.D. Six Guineas. 
il Two Guineas. 


ap son < . 
Mr. Wentworth Dilke Ten Guineas. 

The members have already been informed that, 
at the request of the Council, Lord Derby kindly 
consented to place in their hands the privilege of 
selecting from the successful candidates at the 
last Examinations of the Society, four to be nomi- 
nated to compete for situations in the gift of the 
Treasury. Two nominations have already been 
made. There were four vacancies to be filled up, 
and twelve competitors, and it must be a matter 
of congratulation to the members of the Society 
to know, that both the nominees selected by the 
Council, Mr. Thomas Ross Howard, of the Crosby- 
hall Evening Classes, and Mr. George Edward 
Skinner, of the Lymington Literary Institution, 
were successful in obtaining appointments—Mr. 
Howard standing first and Mr. Skinner third. 

The Council is engaged in an endeavour to 
bring the advantages of union with the Society 
within the reach of a greater number of In- 
stitutes. 

The Committee on Surgical Instruments, which 
it was proposed to form last year, has met, elected 
its officers, and divided itself into sections, repre- 
senting the various branches of the subject. More 
than sixty medical men of eminence have con- 
sented to act, and Mr. James Luke has been | 
elected to the office of President, with Drs. Watson | 
and Budd, Mr. Henry Charles Johnson and 
Mr. Richard Partridge as Vice-Presidents, and 
Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. Mitchell Henry as 
reporters, Ata general meeting of the Committee, 
to be held before the close of the year, it will be 
proposed to adopt measures having for their 
primary object a complete classification of all the 
mechanical contrivances applied to medicine and 
surgery, so as to insure, in any future exhibition, 


Haldimand 
Highton 
Holmes at 
Henry Johnson 
C. Ratcliff 





a more complete illustration of that branch of 
industry than was attempted in 1851; and, | 
tevondly, to further the interests of the public : 


and the medical profession by inducing manufac- 
turers to submit their improvements to the exami- 
nation and award of the Society. 

The members are aware that during last session 
the Council appointed. a committee to undertake 
an inquiry into the mature and causes of the 
decay of Gutta Percha, and as to its sources of 
supply. This inquiry will naturally extend over 
a considerable period, and the Committee have 
been, and still are, actively engaged in carrying 
on a series of experiments and collecting informa- 
tion. The importance of this inquiry can hardly 
be over-rated, when it is remembered how largely 
Gutta Percha is employed for our telegraphs, 
whether by land or by sea, for tubing, for agricul- 
tural, for surgical, and for an almost infinite 
variety of purposes. 

On the 20th of January next, the anniversary 
of the death of Dr. Swiney, the award of the 
prize given under his will will be made. This 
award takes place on every fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Swiney’s death ; and, as there are many new 
members of the Society who are probably un- 
aware of the nature of this bequest, I ar | men- 
tion that Dr. Swiney by his will bequeathed to 
this Society a sum of Consols on trust, that on 
every fifth anniversary of his death, they should 
sresent ‘*to the author of the best published 

reatise on Jurisprudence, a silver goblet, of the 
value of 100/7., containing gold coin to the same 
amount.” As judges to award the prizes he asso- 
ciated the College of Physicians with the Society 
of Arts. The first award was made in 1849, the 
second in 1854, and the third will be made in 
January, 1859. In the first instance Mr. Maclise, 
R.A., was commissioned to furnish the Society with 
a suitable design for the goblet, and from that 
design the goblet for the next award will be made. 

The important improvements which are taking 
place in the construction of our tools and imple- 
ments, as well as in the machines employed by 
our manufacturers throughout the country, are 
daily increasing in number, while the modifica- 
tions which have been made in the patent laws, 
and the advantages which have resulted to the 
public by the immediate publication of the speci- 
fications of the patents themselves, have tended 
much to the advantage of the inventor and the 
public at large. The Council would call attention, 
therefore, to the fact that they have, during 
the vacation, been engaged in perfecting the 
arrangement for affording ~embers facilities for 
reference to the Library of Patent Specifications, 
and they are now glad to be able to state that 
they have had a room fitted up for the reception of 
works issued by the Commissioners of Patents, 
and the entire series of specifications, from James 
the First down to the present date, have been 
bound, and are now ready for reference at all 
times, but the Council cannot allow any of the 
volumes to be removed from the premises, as the 
series must be retained as part of the library of 
reference. 

The Council would also call the attention of 
members to the Exhibitions of Patented Inven- 
tions which it has held yearly since 1848, and 
which have served as records of the mechanical 
requirements of the times. The exhibition of the 
past year had a greater number of exhibitors than 
the previous year, and the next will open on 
Easter Monday, March 25. This series they pur- 
pose to continue. 

The Council, previous to separating for the vaca- 
tion, took the necessary steps for preparing a new 
premium list, and as soon as the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question has made its 
report, the list of subjects will be made public, 
and they wish it to be understood that medals may 
be claimed for communications, whether in refer- 
ence to patented or unpatented processes or ma- 
chines. In addition to the ordinary list, the 
Society is this year enabled to offer several special 
premiums, in conformity with the bequests of Dr. 
Swiney, Dr. John Stock, and Dr. Fothergill. 

Mr. Benjamin Oliveira has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Council the sum of 25/. to be awarded 
by them as a gold medal or otherwise, for such 
subject. as. they may select. In doing so, they 
trust that the prize offered may prove as success- 





ful in eliciting the desired information as was a 
former prize offered by Mr. Oliveira, which was 
awarded to Mr. C. Wye Williams for his Essay 
on the Prevention of the Smoke Nuisance, an 
award which was subsequently confirmed by the 
Committee of the Newcastle Association, who. 
adjudged the sum of 5002. to that gentleman for 
his labours. 

The adjudicators appointed by the Society to 
report on the merits of the twenty-two Essays 
sent in in competition for the prize of two 
hundred guineas offered by Mr. Henry Johnson, 
have made their award, and the prize has been 
paid, with Mr. Johnson’s consent, to Mr. Edward 
Capps, of Cheshunt Terrace, Bermondsey. 

The general list for which medals are offered 
comprises a large number of subjects. It has 
been stated by some members that a shorter list 
and smaller number would be calculated to elicit 
a larger response from the public. In reply the 
Council would point attention to the fact that the 
object of the Society is not to direct attention to 
the wants of any one branch of industry in parti- 
cular, but to endeavour to obtain information in 
reference to wants wherever they believe them to 
exist, and to stimulate inquiry in such directions 
as will tend to the progress of trade generally, 
Such being the view which the Council takes of 
its functions, the list necessarily extends over a 
wide field of inquiry, and although apparently a 
numerous list, the Council feel that they would 
not be discharging their duty impartially if they 
kept back any large number of the subjects which 
are included in it. On the contrary, it would be a 
far easier task to extend than to diminish the list. 

During the spring it is intended to hold two 
conversaziont, one of which, in accordance with 
the wishes expressed by a large number of 
members, will again, if permission be granted 
by the Committee of Council on Education, take 
place in the Museum of the Department of Science 
and Art at South Kensington. 


It now becomes my duty as chairman to pre- 
sent the medals which have been awarded by the 
Council. 

The medals were then presented as follows :— 


To. Mr. J. Algernon Clarke, for his Essay * ‘‘ On the 
— of Steam-power to the Cultivation of the 
Soil.” 


To Mr. A. G. Findlay, for his Paper **On the Progress 
of the English Lighthouse System.” 

To Mr. Wentworth Lascelles Scott, for ‘‘ A Self-regis- 
tering Maximum Thermometer for great depths at Sea.” 

To Mr. Wm. Stones, for his Paper ‘‘On New Zealand 
and its Resources.” 

To Mr. F. R. De la Tréhonnais, for his Paper “On the 
past and present of French Agriculture.” 

To Mr. John Underwood, for his Paper ‘‘ On the History 
and Chemistry of Writing, Printing, and Copying Inks, 
and a new plan of taking manifold copies of written and 
printed documents, &c.”’ 

To Dr. J. Forbes Watson, for his Paper ‘On the 
— and Relative Value of the Food Grains of 

dia.” 


To Mr. William Williams, for his ‘‘ Machine for Cutting 
and Dressing Stones for Building Purposes.” 

To Mr. J. W. Wilson, for his ‘‘Combination of the 
tubular gouge and disc-paring tool for wood-shaping 

To Professor John Wilson, F.R.S.E., for his Paper 
“On Canada: its Productions and Resources.” 








FINE ARTS. 


—_——— 
THE TURNER DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


Mr. Ruskin’s full and careful, but courteous 
examination of our remarks on certain statements 
in his Catalogue of the Turner Sketches at Marl- 
borough House, claims at our hands as full a 
reply. Whilst however—unconvinced by his rea- 
soning, yet admiring his eloquence, frankness, and 
good feeling,—we turn with pleasure to break a 
lance in all courtesy with so chivalrous an oppo- 
nent, we have no desire to achieve a victory ; our 
concern in the principal matter in dispute 1s 
simply that the public may derive the greatest 
possible benefit from the Turner bequest. Whe- 
ther, as Mr. Ruskin believes, the public will gain 
most by the plan he advocates, or; as we hold, 
that plan is essentially erroneous, will no doubt 
become evident when both opinions are fairly 





* This Essay was sent in competition for the Medal 
offered in the Society’ 8 Premium List. 
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examined. So that the more correct opinion 
prevail, only good can result from the discussion. 
Mr. Ruskin’s Letter refers to two entirely dis- 
tinct subjects—the withdrawal of Turner’s finished 
drawings and sketches from public exhibition, 
and our criticism of his Catalogue. We shall con- 
sider them separately. 

It may be convenient, in order to avoid unneces- 
sary repetition, to recall briefly the circumstances 
which led to our remarks. When the Turner 
pictures were first exhibited at Marlborough 


House, @ selection from the large number of | 


finished drawings and sketches which he be- 
ueathed to the nation was exhibited along with 
them. The finished drawings were, however, 
subsequently withdrawn, their place being sup- 





plied by a collection of sketches, chiefly in chalk | 


and pencil. Various reasons were assigned for 
this; but eventually it appeared from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Report to the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery, and the Preface to his Catalogue, that the 
Trustees, being led to believe that the colours of 
the finished drawings and sketches would be in- 
jured by exposure to light, had decided to keep 
them in cases in a room appropriated to the pur- 
pose, to be ‘‘ delivered out by an attendant, as in 
the print room of the British Museum ;” admis- 
sion to the room being obtainable by tickets, as 
in the reading-room of that establishment. Until 
such a room could be provided, they remain of 
-eourse entirely withdrawn from view. To this 
decision we demurred, on the ground that it would 
virtually exclude the general public from seeing 
the Turner drawings ; and that before the asser- 
tion of their injury by exposure to light was ad- 
mitted as decisive, there ought to have been some- 
thing like a public scientific inquiry, with liberty 
to cross-examine the evidence. 

In his letter in reply, Mr. Ruskin, waiving for 
the moment the question of exposure to light, 
“puts the whole issue on the ground of greater 
public convenience,” and on that ground we join 
issue with him. The arrangement, he says, 
“determined upon by the Trustees has been 
adopted, not to discourage the study of the draw- 
ings by the public, but to put all more completely 
at their service.” Drawings, he tells us, ‘‘so 
small in size and delicate in execution cannot be 
seen, far less copied, when hung on walls.” But 
we do not ask for them to be hung on walls : let 
them be placed on tables, as at the Louvre; on 
stands, as at the Taylor Gallery; on sloping 
screens, as Mr. Carpenter has arranged the British 
Museum drawings and engravings—any way, or 
every way, so that they may be properly seen. 
But’ Mr, Ruskin goes on to show how much better 
than any such arrangement is that adopted for the 
new room, since by it ‘‘they can be put into the 
hands of each visitor, as a book is into those of a 
reader.” This we admit: but then we make no 
objection, and never intended to make any, toa 
separate students’ room. And so again to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s next point, that ‘‘the oil paintings at Marl- 
borough House, and the 339 drawings [sketches], 
are surely enough for the amusement of loungers,” 
we only reply that they are enough, but not 
altogether of the right kind : instead of so many 
sketches we would have some finished drawings— 
something that might be a little more = amusing,” 
—perhaps a little more instructive to the 
“loungers.” When, therefore, Mr. Ruskin sums 
uphis argument by saying that in fact it seems 
to him ‘just the perfection of all privilege to have 
one gallery for quiet, another for disquiet ; one 
into which the curious, idle, or speculative may 
crowd on wet or weary days, and another in which 
people desirous of either thinking or working 
seriously may always find peace, light, and elbow- 
toom,” we may accord our entire acquiescence 
without any the more accepting his conclusion, 
that ‘‘therefore the present disposition of the 
drawings” is ‘‘at once the most convenient and 
the most just.” 

If you have two galleries, one for students, the 
other for the general public—for that after all is 
a truer as well as a better term than idlers, 
loungers, and nursery maids—it is of the first im- 
portance that the works selected for the public 
gallery should, as far as possible, be such as those 





who have not had a student’s training may be able 
to take pleasure in and to understand. And if 
this be so, the obvious arrangement would seem 
to be that the finished drawings should be shown 
in the public room, the studies and sketches in 
that appropriated to students. The painter, like 
the writer, addresses his finished work to the great 

ublic ; but his sketches and memoranda are for 
his own use and guidance. Very precious they 
may be to other artists, and to all who are quali- 
fied by a special course of study to understand 
them ; but how can any one who has not sketched 
largely from nature even read such mere memo- 
randa as are the majority of the pencil jottings 
now exhibiting at Marlborough House? Marvel- 
lously suggestive and delightful, we adinit,they are 
to those who can read them—suggestive too of 
lessons of patient continuous industry, and un- 
thought-of labour to an inquiring mind, although 
incapable of estimating their special value,—but 
as works of art neither calculated to delight nor 
instruct the ordinary visitor. And even though 
the general public were qualified to understand 
these sketches, it would be none the less an error 
to give them on?y sketches to look at. For—as no 
one would be more ready than Mr. Ruskin to 
admit, as no one has done so much to enable all 
to perceive—besides their greater completeness, 
clearness, and force of expression, the finished 
drawings are, beyond even the oil paintings, cha- 
racterised by brilliancy and refinement of colour, 
faithful representation of atmospheric pheno- 
mena, affluence of imagination, and invention of 
incident ; qualities which require no elaborate 
training to comprehend, but which all who have 
eyes to see and minds to feel can in a measure 
understand and enjoy. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, seems to imply that the 
rules of admission will be less stringent than 
previously announced. Instead of having to 
undergo the formalities attendant on obtaining a 
ticket for the reading-room of the British Museum, 
privilege of admission to study in the Tumer 
room is to be obtained, once for all, with no more 
trouble than ‘‘would be necessary to register a 
letter, or book, or parcel.” If the carrying out of 
the plan be left in the hands of the authorities at 
the National Gallery, no one who has experienced 
their courtesy can doubt that every facility will 
be given to those who make a proper application ; 
but does not Mr. Ruskin see, that in proportion as 
the admission is made easy and indiscriminate, 
as he now seems to infer it will be, will the room 
cease to be one in which ‘‘ people desirous of either 
thinking or working seriously may always find 
peace, light, and elbow-room?” That, on the 
contrary it will, if it be made as comfortable and 
luxurious, and as easy of access as he indicates, 
be exactly one ‘‘into which the curious, idle, or 
speculative, will crowd on wet and weary days ?” 

But now comes fairly before us the question of 
whether the finished drawings would be injured 
by exposure to light. ‘‘That they would be so,” 
Mr. Ruskin affirms, ‘‘ admits of no doubt.” All 
the drawings ‘‘which have been in the possession 
of purchasers and exposed in frames, are now 


faded in proportion to the time and degree of | 
This is a strong fact: has it | 


their exposure.” 
been ascertained beyond dispute? Are the ‘* pur- 
chasers” satisfied that itis so? Turner’s drawings 
could hardly have been put to a severer trial in 
the way of exposure to light than at the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition; yet their 
owners felt no alarm in sending nearly a hundred 
of them, including some of the largest and some 
of the most delicate, and at the close of the ex- 
hibition no complaints were heard of injury sus- 
tained by the exposure. Again, have the cir- 
cumstances been ascertained under which the 
drawings Mr. Ruskin speaks of were injured ? 
Were they exposed to a direct light, to sun-light, 
to a light like that which, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
“rakes” the screens at Marlborough House? 
Had damp or any other extraneous influence 
nothing to do with the fading of the colours ? 

But even should it be proved that Turner's draw- 
ings have been injured when exposed in frames 
in their purchasers’ houses, it does not at once 
and inevitably follow, that the most precious por- 








tion (as Mr. Ruskin himself deems it) of the great 
painter's bequest to the nation should be taken 
away—as it practically will be—from the public, 
and set apart for the exclusive use of dilettanti, 
‘amateurs,” and privileged ‘‘ students.” Before 
we acquiesce in this seclusion of all the finished 
drawings in mahogany cases and a close room, we 
should like an appeal to be made to those men of 
science who have of late been so zealously studying 
the chemical action of light, whether, if light be 
proved to affect certain colours, it is not possible 
to devise some means to counteract its intluence. 
If it be the white light which is injurious, we can 
easily imagine that—as for certain photographic 
processes—glass with a yellow tinge might be 
employed for the admission of light into the room, 
which would be sufficient for the corrective pur- 
pose, and yet not to any appreciable extent in- 
terfere with the most delicate colour or most 
refined combination. But if that were insufficient, 
a more effectual means might be adopted. H 
Mr. Ruskin will visit Mr. Owen Jones’s new 
building in Great Portland Street, he will see 
that, though all the light comes through the roof, 
and that is entirely filled with red, blue, and 
yellow glass, no colour is observable on a sheet of 
white paper laid on the table or affixed to the 
wall. This is effected by covering the coloured 
glass roof with a second roof of Hartley’s rough 
plate glass. Now, why not try some such scheme 
as that: an inner glazing of a yellowish tinge, 
an outer of the rough plate? You would thus 
prevent all direct, white, or sun light, yet, with 
sufficient glass-space, have an abundance of dif- 
fused mellow light. At any rate let experiments 
be tried ; let the matter be, as the phrase is, venti- 
lated, before we admit that the only question to 
be put to the public is—‘‘ Will you have your 
Turner drawings to look at [say, rather, for a 
select few to look at] when at leisure, in a com- 
fortable room, under such limitations as will 
preserve them to you for ever, or will you make 
an amusing exhibition of them (//-amusing, which 
I doubt) for children and mursery-maids; dry 
your wet coats by them, and shake off the dust 
from your feet upon them, for a score or two of 
years, and then send them to the waste-paper 
merchant? That,” Mr. Ruskin continues, ‘‘is 
the simple question ; answer it, for the public, as 
you think best.” If we were to take upon us to 
answer for the public, we should say,—We desire 
neither of these things. We would have, not the 
whole of the 1400 Turnerdrawings you tell us will be 
completely available for public use whena suitable 
room and assistants are provided, nor even the 
more select 400 which are ‘already framed and 
deposited in portable boxes,” but a selection of 
the finished drawings placed along with a selection 
of the sketches in a gallery freely accessible to 
every one; we would have them arranged so as to 
be seen most conveniently, and every possible 
provision made for their protection. This selec- 
tion we think might with advantage be changed 
periodically, or occasionally ; but we are content 
to leave all secondary arrangements to the 
authorities. Weare further not only willing, but 
desirous, that the bulk alike of drawings and 
sketches should be always kept in the second or 
students’ gallery you so well describe, and very 
heartily hope that it may be turned to such 
profitable use as you seem to anticipate. 

As will have been observed, we have as far as 
possible abstained from quoting the hard—we 
cannot but ‘think unjust—words Mr. Ruskin 
applies to the ordinary visitors to picture galleries. 
We all know very well that a very large part of 
those who visit free exhibitions, do so at best out of 
curiosity ; but that is due more to the negligence of 
those who might have taught them better, than to 
their own wilfulness; and the mixture of all 
degrees is an accompaniment of our institutions 
which we must accept with them. If it were an 
argument for keeping the finest of the Turner draw- 
ings for a special circle, it would apply also to the 
finest of the national pictures. Mr. Ruskin thinks, 
however, “‘that the small interest manifested 
in the existing Turner collection at Marlborough 
House, does not seem to justify any further effort 
at exhibition.” But is it fair to blame the public 
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for this?) Mr. Ruskin has dwelt with exceeding | minutely an engraver could work with a finely- | colour, but very sweet in expression, and al 


gusto on the long course of patient labour and 
study which is necessary to understand Turner, 
under the most favourable circumstances ; yet | 
here he is angry with the uninstructed and 
uninitiated multitude because they have, as 
he thinks, failed to appreciate a collection, 
which he himself tells us is ‘‘hung in every | 
conceivable mode that can exhibit their faults | 
or conceal their meaning, or degrade their | 
beauty.” : 

Before we quit this subject we must just | 
notice that Mr. Ruskin reminds us that we | 
‘ought to have given him some credit for the | 
swivel frames in the desks of Marlborough House, 
which enable the public, however rough-handed, 
to see the drawings on both sides of the same 
leaf.” Had we been speaking of the collection 
itself we should certainly have done so, for we 
spent what many people would think a very 
unreasonable time in examining and admiring the 
ingenuity of the contrivance, and the very inter- 
esting memoranda they contain. That it was 
from no unwillingness to give him credit, was 
evident from what we said last week of his 
labours on the entire collection ; and we may now 
add, that having carefully examined the arrange- 
ments devised by him, and carried out under his 
superintendence, for preserving and exhibiting 
the drawings, we, without qualification or reserva- 
tion, pronounce them to be—the mounting, the 
holly frames, the portable cases, and the tables 
with their lifting tops, all in their respective 
ways—as nearly perfect as we can conceive such 
things to be. 


We have dwelt at some length on this part of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Letter, because it relates to a matter 
of public concern : the second portion, our criti- 
cism, as in a measure a personal question, we 
must despatch more briefly. 

Mr. Ruskin objects to our applying the term 
hyperbole to his statement, that in a particular 
sketch there was “‘literally not a movement of 
the pencil over the thousandth of an inch without 
meaning.” So far from its being hyperbolical, the 
statement, he says, ‘‘is much within the truth ;” 
and ‘‘in order to furnish us with authoritative 
evidence on this point he wrote to Mr. Kingsley, 
tutor of Sidney-Sussex College, a friend to whom 
he always has recourse when he wants to be pre- 
cisely right in any matter.” Mr. Kingsley in 
return states that he has ‘‘a series of lines ruled 
by Nobert on glass, giving actual scales from 
-000024 and °000016 of an inch perfectly correct to 
these places of decimals, and he has executed 
others as fine as 000012,” but that this is rude 
compared to certain optical work ; while Turner’s 
drawing, with which he is familiar from having 
copied much of it, ‘beats optical work out of 
sight.” Now this we must confess to not being 
able to follow. This is a bit of transcendentalism 
in drawing which we cannot comprehend. Mr. 
Kingsley’s statement, if it mean anything—that is, 
as bearing on Turner’s drawing and Mr. Ruskin’s 
statement—must mean that Turner in sketch- 
ing from Nature is correct to more than the 
eighty-thousandth of an inch. No wonder 
that he and Mr. Ruskin join in exclamations of 
‘‘awe” at such ‘‘ excessive accuracy.” But may 
we ask how this correctness to the eighty-thou- 
sandth, or even one thousandth of an inch is 
ascertained ? Nobert’s is mechanical work, done 
by means of mechanical appliances. You can 
examine it by the microscope and measure it by 
the micrometer. Turner’s is free-hand sketching. 
You cannot possibly measure it against the objects 
of which it is a diminished copy, nor test it by 
any other means than by youreye. If you sub- 
mit it to the microscope it at once becomes as 
much “distortion and fog,” as the ‘‘ bold” work 
so heartily condemned by Mr. Kingsley. As a 
further illustration, Mr. Ruskin refers to Finden’s 
engraving at the 180th page of Rogers’s Poems. 
It lies open before us as we write this, and we 
must say that we can make out, neither with the 
unassisted eye nor with a magnifying glass, any 
such minute variation of line as he deseribes ; but 











even if there were it would only prove how 


pointed needle, and probably using a magnifier to 
aid him in the operation, when engaged on a very 


small and highly-finished plate—a very different | original than any other 


matter to sketching on a large sheet of paper in 
the open field with a common lead pencil. But 
to judge fairly between us, we beg the reader, 
if he can, to visit Marlborough House and 
carefully examine the drawing itself—it is 


the pencil sketch of Rome, in frame 101, , Fox, has more spirit and firmness, but is de. 


a noble drawing—we have not a word to say in 
disparagement of it—and then, judging it as well 
as his eye will enable him, or by any other 
‘*measured and tested refinement” he can think 


| 


eee 
a work of promise. So is a ‘St. Rutina 599 
Flick, which has more of the refinement of th; 
” ; it is timid in the hang. 
ling, and consequently feeble in general effect bat 
Mr. Flick is, we presume, a young man, and hard 
study from nature, to which he would do well ty 
turn without delay, will impart the vigour a 
present wanting. A copy of ‘St. Rufinus,” by Mr 


cidedly vulgar. Of the ‘Infant Saviour,’ from 


, Earl Howe's collection, one of the most exquisite 


of, let him say whether it does not still sound | 


something very like hyperbole to compare its 
accuracy to that of Nobert’s mechanical ruling, 
or even to maintain that there is ‘‘ literally not a 
movement of the pencil over the thousandth part 
of an inch without meaning, nor without specific 
expression of some poplar, or cypress, or battle- 
ment, or statue.” For the accuracy (correct to 
more than ‘000012 of an inch), look at the drawing 


of the two sides of the dome of St. Peter’s, the | though still very attractive one—now 


body of that building, and the lesser buildings 
below it, and then turn to the smaller domes or 
cupolas on the opposite side of the sketch, at 
the roof-lines of the house in the foreground, and 
indeed to the buildings everywhere ; and for the 
specific expression—read Mr. Ruskin’s description 
in front of the sketch, and recollect that it is not 
to be taken as the enthusiastic flourish of an 
ardent admirer, but as ‘‘ much within the truth,” 
and ‘‘ mathematically accurate.” 

We are not, be it observed, repeating that this 
is an hyperbole ; we are only asking whether prior 
to Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ calm and considered” repetition 
of the statement, we had not what might fairly be 
regarded as good ground for using that word ? 
And so with his other statement, that ‘‘ the 
galleries of Europe may be challenged to produce 
one sketch that shall equal the chalk study 
No. 45, or the feeblest of the pen-and-ink memo- 
randa in the 71st and following frames.” Let the 
reader carefully examine those sketches, and 
then,—remembering that, besides the three great 
Venetians Mr. Ruskin names, the galleries of 
Europe contain chalk drawings by such masters 
of the point, and men of such powerful genius, as 
Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Perugino, Angelico, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and many another worthy to be 
named with the greatest of them,—let him say 
whether there was not apparent reason for our 
regarding as an hyperbole the challenge to pro- 
duce from amongst them all one sketch that shall 
equal ‘‘ the feeblest ” of these pen-and-ink memo- 
randa. However, we now of course accept Mr. 
Ruskin’s assurance that ‘‘it is not an enthusiastic 
statement, but an entirely calm and considered 
one,” and consequently that this, like the former, 
though ‘‘it may be a mistake, is not an hyper- 
bole.” And we think that, so far from regretting 
our criticism, Mr. Ruskin’s readers will be well 
pleased that we have drawn from him so specific 
a declaration that expressions which, unexplained, 
are so startling, convey in well-weighed words his 
carefully formed opinions. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION: COPIES FROM THE OLD 
MASTERS. 


Many who visited the British Gallery last 
Wednesday must have thought of Reynolds and 
sighed, as they looked on the long lines of vacant 
faces, crude colours, and outraged forms, ‘‘ Copy- 
ing, after all, is a delusive kind of industry.” 
Something, however, may be said for the copyists. 
They are mostly very young ; evidently they have 
not yet, as Milton has it, ‘‘ mastered their tools ;” 
and they are working without guidance and with- 
out any very distinct aim. Of the pictures left 
in the gallery, those of Murillo have found most 
favour among them: no less than twenty-two 
copies being made of each of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s pair, ‘St. Justa’ and ‘St. Rufina,’— 
twenty-two, each differing from the other, and all 
from the original. The truest, perhaps, in cha- 
racter and expression, are the pair in crayons by 
Mrs. Greata. Of the ‘St. Justa’ there is an oil 
copy by Mr. W. M. Tweedie, not quite right in 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Murillo’s in this country, seventeen students have 
attempted copies of the whole or parts, and, ag 
might be expected, with almost uniform want of 
success : bad drawing, colour wholly at fault, and 
utter loss of sentiment, characterise almost all 
The exceptions are a very pleasing water-coloy: 
drawing by Miss Macirone, and a singularly power: 
ful chalk study by Mr. F. Morelli. 
Reynolds is next in favour with the copyists to 
Murillo, His ‘ Nelly O'Brien’—not the charming 
Nelly of Hertford House, but a somewhat faded, 
. still L owned by 
Mr. Mills, is repeated, with variations, one-and. 
twenty times. By far the best, in oil, is by Miss 
Severn, the size of the original ; it is painted with 
great breadth of style and firmness of handling, 
and displays a good feeling for colour : altogether 
it is a work that does credit to the fair painter’s 
name, but the name is suggestive of good training, 
In water colours, also, the best copy is by a lady 
Mrs. Sykes, whose little picture is very nicely 
drawn, lady-like in style, and delicate (though not 
exactly O‘Brienish) in expression. Sir Joshua’s 
‘Lady Beaumont,’ a better study than the other, 
has twelve copyists, but the lovely head has found 
—_ one faithful representative, that by Mr. R. B, 
aul. 
Guido’s ‘Elijah in the Wilderness’ has been 
copied, in a smaller size, in very good taste by 
Miss Pye; the same painter's ‘Head of our 
Saviour’ is rendered carefully and well by Mis 
A. Squire. Tintoretto’s massive ‘Portrait of 
Domino Piero Richetti’ found no one daring 
enough to attempt it on the same scale ; there are 
two small copies—yet the head would have made 
a very instructive exercise for a young portrait- 
painter. Snyders’ masterly ‘Fruit and Animals’ 
likewise daunted the field ; one or two little bye- 
parts only were tried, and left. So with the De 
Vos’s, but they were as well avoided perhaps. The 
Karl of Suffolk’s picture, ‘Le Raboteur,’ by 
A. Carracci,—famous alike for its merits and 
its fortunes,—which from its simplicity of treat- 
ment would seem a rather tempting example, 
found only two copyists, and for them “silence 
were meetest.” Silent we will also be on the 
perpetrators of the two or three worse than sign- 
board copies of our English Vandyck’s admirable 
head of the celebrated Duke of Newcastle. 
We have passed through the figure pieces, and 
— the few we could. Let us turn to the 
andscapes. In this class the selection is not 
fortunate. Salvator Rosa’s ‘ Landscape with 
Mercury,’ though a good picture, is not fit for a 
young artist to copy; the best of the four copies 
is that by Mr. Earl, but if it be meant for a 
working study, don’t let the painter, when he is 
away from the original, persuade himself that he 
has the authority of Salvator for the metallic 
ee he has here spread over the rocks in the 
ore-ground and mid-distance. Of Both’s land- 
scape the best copy is that by Mr. Hunt, but it 
is very crude and very flippant. Of ‘St. Mark’s 
Place,’ by Canaletto, there are two very fair 
copies. Mr. C. Hunt has in his caught much 
of the character of the master, and much of his 
clear, sharp, crisp touch, and general tone; but 
it is a coarse rendering ; to all the delicate grada- 
tions of light and shade, and colour, and the 
niceties of drawing, the copyist having seemingly 
been quite inattentive. Miss A. Tunbridge’s 
copy has many good points, but is too strong in 
colour throughout, and exhibits some curious 
infelicities of drawing. How is it, by the way, 
that ladies almost always paint too brightly, and 
begin to paint before they have scttled their 
drawing ? 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


HaYMARKET THEATRE. —The engagement of | 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews being shortly | 
about to close, a little more variety will probably 
pe exhibited for the future in the bills of this 
house. On Thursday night a total change in the 
performances took place, the new comedy by Dr. 
franck and Mr. W. Brough having come to the 
end of its run, and Used Up being substituted, 
followed by The Handsome Husband, and a so- 
called new farce, bearing the title My Mother's 
Maid. The farce announced as ‘‘for the first 
time in England” is no other than a version, 

ibly of American origin, of a French piece, 
with which the English public were made 


acquainted last season at the Adelphi under | 


the name of Our Ladys Maid. The trans- 
lator in that instance was Mr. J. M. 
Morton, and the two principal characters 
were sustained by Mr. Webster and Madame 
Celeste, which now are allotted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews. The plot turns on the delicate posi- 
tin which a youth has made to himself in his 
mother’s household, by allowing himself to be 
drawn into paying gallant attentions to her maid. 
When a marriage contract is about to be signed 
between the fascinating domestic’s young master 
and a young lady, the prudent choice of his 
mother, he has to deal with a voleano of wrath 
which threatens to explode and blow up the whole 
family arrangement. The miserable but ridicu- 
lous subjection in which his fears place him to the 
tyranny of the maid-servant, and the absurd shifts 
heis put to in order to avoid the exposure with 
which he is constantly on the point of being over- 
whelmed, until at last, by discovering that the 
pretended victim of his blandishments has been 
receiving the attentions of a policeman, he is 
enabled to effect a compromise, constitute 
the chief motives of humour. Mr. Charles 
Mathews takes a somewhat different view 
of the character of the hero of this domestic 
drama from that followed out by Mr. Webster, 
who infused a certain amount of ingenuous serious- 
ness into the part, and exhibited the terrors and 
sufferings of the victim of youthful imprudence 
with an elaborate fidelity to nature which greatly 
enhanced the effect of the situations, and mitigated 
any offence that might arise from the equivocal 
nature of the interest. Making the maid a foreigner, 
aswas done in the Adelphi version, instead of a 
vulgar Englishwoman, also tended to the same end. 
Mr. Charles Mathews on the other hand imparts 
to the same character a roué expression, which 
brings the whole action of the piece on the verge 
of coarseness and indelicacy, only counteracted by. 
the wild extravagances done and said by him, 
and which transport the whole affair into the realm 
ofimprobable phantasy. We should recommend 
however the excision of as many vulgarisms and 
slang expressions as possible from the language 
put into the mouth of the maid, played by Mrs. 
Charles Mathews. ‘‘ Pickles!” for instance, is 
an exclamation of impatience from her lips not at 
all calculated to make us excuse her master’s con- 
descending gallantry. Drawbacks such as these 
undoubtedly operated to render the fun of the 
farce less acceptable, and damped the. expression 
of mirth on the part of the audience at large. 





Otymerc THEATRE.—Mr. J. M. Morton’s popu- 
larfarce of A Thumping Legacy has been revived 
here, and presents Mr. Robson in a character 
which he has not before played to a London 
audience. Fear is the prevailing expression of 
the part of Jerry Ominous, the cockney who visits 
Corsica to take possession of the inheritance of a 
deceased uncle, and finds himself involved in the 
homicidial complications of a family feud, which 
present to him the alternative of either being shot 
by, or shooting, a member of the hostile generation. 
It is, therefore, so far admirably suited to Mr. 
Robson who, in the delineation of terror in all its 
phases, from mere remem to = abject 
puvation of all spirit, which paralyses every 
{unetion, stands without a rival. ' This elaborate 
Portraiture of “funk” is, however, apt to fail as 


an exclusive source of humour, and Mr. Robson 
has not that fund of quiet genial humour or 
native unforced eccentricity on which other actors 
who have played the part, have been’ enabled to 
fall back, though perhaps less gifted than himself 
in the requisites of an actor. 





M. JuLiiEn’s Concerts.—Twelve years have 
done nothing to diminish the attraction of what 
M. Jullien entitles his Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
and Mozart ‘‘ nights ;” and as genuine lovers of 
the divine art, we sincerely hope that twelve 
years onward may find them no less popular 
and attractive than ever. With all his eccentrici- 
ties—eccentricities, by the way, which may well 
be overlooked in one who has served the public 
with unabated zeal and integrity for nearly a 
quarter of a century—M. Jullien has done 
more than any other man here to insinuate 
healthy music into the affections of the ‘‘ many- 
headed.” This he has effected in a great 
measure by the ‘“‘nights” under consideration 
— veritable noctes ambrosiane for those who 
believe that music helps to civilise and re- 
fine, as well as to amuse—and for this he 
is entitled to the gratitude of art-worship- 
pers in particular and philanthropists in general. 
Those who were present on Monday night at 
the Lyceum Theatre will bear us out in the 
assertion that never was a vast crowd more 
thoroughly roused and captivated by legitimate 
means. Our morning contemporaries having 
described the state of the house, the overflow, 
the money declined and the money returned at 
the doors, absolves us from the task of attempt- 
ing a description on our own account. A 
word or two about the music (we mean, of course, 
the Mendelssohn selection—the first part of the 
concert), and the style of its performance will 
therefore suffice. 

If Mendelssohn had lived to witness one phase 
of his immense and richly-merited popularity (and 
no great and conscientious genius ever yearned 
after abstract popularity more earnestly than he, 
the greatest musician of his time) exhibited 
through the medium of M. Jullien and his prome- 
nade concerts, we will take it upon ourselves to 
say that, however surprised, he would have been 
still more delighted. And, after all, what can be 
more natural? Here is M. Jullien—‘‘ le grand 
amuseur publique,” as M. Jules Janin called M. 
Alexandre Dumas—here is M. Jullien stepping 
forward candidly and eamestly to assure the 
crowd that the music of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
and Mozart (Mendelssohn is named first, because 
the first of the ‘‘nights” was the ‘‘ Mendelssohn 
Night”), although ‘‘classical,” is not a bore, but 
on the contrary, extremely pleasant and entertain- 
ing, ‘‘a good show,” in short—to use a recognised 
“fast” expression; M. Jullien, who won his 
renown and earned his fortune by quadrilles 
and polkas, telling his own public that there 
is something better, something more worthy 
their attention, than quadrilles and polkas. 
Surely this is honest. A moment's reflection 
will show that M. Jullien disparages himself 
in one respect by the avowal; although it is 
true he elevates himself in another. Still there 
was a sacrifice to make, and M. Jullien made it. 
In instituting these ‘‘ classical” performances he 
raised a spirit which, even had he wished, he 
would have been unable to lay. gs ro he desired 
nothing of the sort, and now for all these years a 
relationship to many inexplicable (but really very 
simple) has reigned in the public mind between 
M. Jullien and fine music, between the Man of 
Polkas and the giants of the art. So much to the 
credit of the Man of Polkas ! 


The first part of the programme on Monday 
night,—when the theatre was rather stormed than 
anything else, so eager were the countless appli- 
cants. to ‘‘pratiquer” a breach—comprised the 
folowing pieces :— 

Symphony in A major. 
Concerto in G on (pianoforte)—Miss Arabella 
Scena (“‘ Infelice’”’)—Miss Stabbach. 
Concerto in E (violin)—M. Wieniawski. 
Wedding (Midsummer Night's Dream), 




















Two hours of supremely beautiful music, played 
to perfection, and listened to with undeviating at- 
tention by a multitude packed literally as close 
together as dried figs in a barrel ! The most grati- 
fying spectacle was the promenade, from which 
proceeded, at intervals, the exclamation, ‘‘ Hush!” 
or ‘‘Silence!” when, by chance, any more aristo- 
cratic and ‘‘huppé” occupant of private box or 
dress circle ventured upon an audible observation 
during the progress of symphony or concerto. 
Such incidents can only be witnessed at M. 
Jullien’s concerts ; and this alone, in our estima- 
tion, entitles them to a place apart in the 
consideration of all who speculate philosophically 
on the signs of the times. The genial, spontaneous, 
and delicate ‘‘Jtalian symphony’*—played, it is 
not too much to say, as well as we have ever 
heard it played anywhere, either in this country 
or on the continent,—was heard with delight, 
and the andante con moto encored unanimously. 
The whole work was applauded with a heartiness 
than which nothing could by any possibility have 
been more genuine. M. Wieniawski’s execution 
of the violin concerto (the cadenza brought much 


| nearer to its original shape than on a previous 


occasion upon which it was our duty to comment) 
was in almost every respect admirable, and indeed, 
but for some few attempts at expressing more 
than the composer intended to be expressed, 
would have been perfection. The sensation it 
created was extraordinary, and the more gratifying 
inasmuch as a symphony entire, a pianoforte con- 
certo entire, and a long vocal secna (‘‘ Infelice,” 
very carefully given by Miss Stabbach) had already 
been heard. 

The pianoforte concerto, the first ever written by 
its gifted composer, the first work from his own 
pen which he ever performed in England, and one 
of the finest and most original pieces for the piano- 
forte extant, must always be welcome if executed 
with accuracy and spirit, and how much more 
welcome when executed as it was by Miss Arabella 
Goddard on Monday night, those who heard her 
can best attest. Though, of course, the reverse 
of disagreeable to look at a young lady whom the 
most perverse and eccentrie judge of female 
attractions would be unlikely to find ill-favoured, 
we sincerely envied those only in a position to hear, 
without being able to see, Miss Goddard—con- 
vinced that such among them as remembered 
Mendelssohn, and were at the same time competent 
to appreciate and understand him, must have 
indulged in a temporary illusion that it was 
Mendelssohn himself, and no one else, playing 
the concerto in G minor to such absolute perfec- 
tion. The finished excellence of this perform- 
ance was matched by the enthusiasm of the 
audience ; and at the end Miss Goddard was re- 
called amid acclamations from all parts of the 
house. 

The always weleome Wedding March, capitally 
rendered and loudly encored, was a worthy climax 
to one of the most successful performances of the 
kind ever directed by M. Jullien. 





St. Martim’s Haty.—Mr. Hullah and his 
‘* Upper Singing Class” have begun their winter 
campaign under favourable auspices. St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall—which, though acoustically considered 
one of the fairest, was from a decorative point of 
view one of the ugliest music-rooms in this (or 
any other) metropolis—is now all that could be 
desired by any enthusiast who prefers medisval 
architecture at second hand to the less romantic 
but more convenient style of building that has 
sprung from moderninvention. The un-Long-Acre- 
like structure which, for some years, has reared 
its head in Long Acreis, as every musical amateur 
knows, Mr. Hullah’s own child. We prefer it 
certainly to Exeter Hall, for Exeter Hall has 
scarcely a redeeming point; but here our par- 
tiality reaches its point of culmination. Why 


* It should be stated that Mendelssohn was not the 
author of this title. The Symphony in A major (erro- 
neously called his last by one or two of our contem- 
— was composed for the London Philharmonic 
: poate nearly 30 = < —_ er er more than. 
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we should have a kind of monastery almost in the 
jaws of Bow Street minst be explained by the ori- 
ginators, who are doubtless prepared to show what 
that which used to be styled the ‘‘ Hullabaloo” 
method can possibly haye to do with “‘ Bluff King 
Hal” or ‘*Good Queen Bess”—peace to their 
honoured manes! No doubt Mr. Hullah had his 
reasons for teaching the system according to Main- 
zer in an edifice according to some obsolete style 
of architecture. However, there is a vast differ- 
ence between such a structure as ‘‘St. Martin’s,” 
with naked walls and floor uncovered, and such 
a structure as ‘St. Martin’s,” painted and deco- 
rated, furnished and carpeted, after the manner of 
the epoch which its proportions dimly affect to 
mimic. Now at least the interior is comfor:able. 
Now at least the ceiling is decorated, if not with 
the ‘‘ bold Elizabethan designs” hinted at Ly the 
ingenious author of Mr. Hullah’s prospectus, at any 
rate with some sort of filagree, in ‘‘red, blue, 
white, and green,” upon which the eye, if puzzled 
to discover what is meant, may at all events 
repose with a certain amount of satisfaction. 
Then there are a neworchestra—a decided improve- 
ment on its predecessor—besides new ‘‘stall- 
seats” (sic), a new stall entrance, which obviates 
the disagreeable necessity of those who can afford 
to pay acrown rubbing shoulders with those who 
can only afford to pay a shilling, a refreshment 
and ‘‘crush-room” in one (the idea of a ‘‘ crush- 
room” at Mr. Hullah’s concerts is likely to raise 
a smile), and other advantages too numerous to 
mention, and of which, even were they not too 
numerous to mention, being neither Homerists 
ror Rhapsodists, we should scarcely think it 
worth while to draw up an elaborate catalogue. 
That Mr. Hullah has employed to advantage the 
leisure permitted him by the interval of the recess 
can hardly be denied; and that the interior of St. 
Martin’s Hall is now as comfortable and pleasant 
to look upon as formerly it was incommodious and 
repulsive, is equally a matter of fact. 

The first performance for the season took place 
on Wednesday night, when Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
was attempted (not for the first time by Mr. 
Hullah and the members of his Upper Singing 
Class), in the presence of an audience that com- 
pletely filled the Hall. It is curious that though 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn’s first oratorio, was pro- 
duced in 1886*, while Zlijah, his second and last 
(Christus having been left unfinished), did not see 
the light till ten years later, at the Birmingham 
Festival,+ Elijah should already have rivalled The 
Messiah itself in popularity, and St. Paul still 
remain only half appreciated. Some German 
transcendentalists Wii lave it that St. Paul is the 
greater and profounder composition of the two ; but 
this opinion is on a par with other transcendental 
paradoxes, which common sense and plain truth 
are unable even to tolerate, much less entertain. St. 
Paul is beyond dispute a work of genius—a great 
work, indeed ; but is it reasonable to suppose that 
Mendelssohn—precocious as he was, to a degree 
with which even the phenomenonical youth of 
Mozart may scarcely be cited in comparison— 
could at the age of twenty-six, even with his whole 
soul concentrated in the task, have written as 
well as Mendelssohn at thirty-six, with ten years’ 
further experience to guide him? Assuredly not. 
Elijah is the matured production of a master- 
mind, St. Paul a miracle of early aptitude. In 
the one, with all its wealth of ideas, with all its 
marvellous technical ingenuity, the springs are 
occasionally visible, the labour of the workman 
can be detected ; while the other defies analysis. 
Elijah is from end to end an inspiration. It came 
without being sought, and must have existed 
complete in the mind of its author before a note 
was put on paper. Like Zhe Messiah, Israel, 
Don Giovanni, and the Pastoral Symphony, 
Elijah is all of a piece. There it is; we accept 
it as we find it; how it was made—as in the case 
of all works that proceed directly from genius— 
eludes investigation. 

But not to drop insensibly into a consideration 


* At the Great Rhenish Confederate Music-Meeting of 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, and Aix-la-Chapelle, held that year 
at Dusseldorf. 


+ 184¢—the year preceding that of Mendelssohn’s 
yamented death. 








of the antagonistic merits of St. Paul and Elijah, 
we may state, once for all, that the stumbling- 
block in the way of the former has lain ir the 
extreme difficulties presented by the choruses, 
which, for the most part, while far less sublime, 
are much more intricate than those of Elijah.* 
This intricacy arises rather from want of experi- 
ence than from design. Genius invents and 
creates early; but the perfect mastery of form, 
the unlimited control of materials, are only the 
fruits of long experience. Had Shelley lived ten 
years later, to project and accomplish a second 
‘* Prometheus,” it would in all probability have 
been half as long, half as elaborate, half as meta- 
phorical, half as metaphysical, half as verbose, 
and twice as grand and beautiful as the first. S¢. 
Paul may fairly be regarded as the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” of Mendelssohn, who, more favoured 
than Shelley, was spared long enough to plan and 
complete Elijah,—that second and ideal ‘* Prome- 
theus,” of which the English poet, snatched away 
before he had attained his thirtieth year, had not 
the chance of furnishing a parallel. 

And now, to drop from the dizzy heights of spe- 
culation upon the freshly carpeted interior of St. 
Martin’s Hall, we cannot compliment Mr, Hullah 
and his pupils upon having made any noticeable 
advance in the execution of the choruses of Sé. 
Paul. Were we to enter into detailed criticism 
we should fill more than a page of THE LITERARY 
GAZETTE with grave objections. Far be it from us 
to stretch Mr. Hullah and our readers on the rack 
for so lengthened a period. To be brief and con- 
siderate, the easiest choruses (such as ‘‘ How 
lovely are the messengers”—in itself the very 
essence of loveliness—and one or two of the cho- 
rales) went the best ; those in which the blind rage 
of the multitude is so powerfully delineated (‘‘Stone 
him to death,” and ‘‘ This is Jehovah’s temple,” 
for examples) the worst. The four great choruses 
which commence and terminate the first and se- 
cond parts of the oratorio (‘‘Lord! Thou alone 
art God,” ‘‘O, great is the depth,” ‘‘ The nations 
are now the Lord’s,” and ‘‘ Not only unto him”) 
were continually open to objection, as exhibiting 
every species of short-coming, from want of pre- 
cision to uncertain intonation, together with all 
that.separate the Alpha and Omega of imperfect 
execution. The truth would seem that St. Paul 
(just as Israel proved last year) is beyond the 
scope of the ‘‘ Upper Singing School,” and this 
for reasons which in some future number we may 
be more inclined than at the present moment 
to discuss. The solo singers, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Santley, principal bass, (who gave 
the air ‘‘Consume them all” with such energy, 
and most of the music of Paul, indeed, with such 
musical correctness, that we felt some dis gee 
ment at hearing a comparatively frigid reading of 
that most pathetic appeal, ‘‘O God, have mercy 
upon me!”) were not entirely satisfactory. Mddle. 
Maria de Villar gave the notes without the spirit of 
the soprano airs, singing ‘‘ Jerusalem ” better than 
the rest, but breaking the tempo of the recitatives 
in such a manner that Mr. Hullah was frequently 
at a loss to hold her in hand. A débutante, Mdlle. 
Behrens, who was allotted the contralto part, 
would have pleased moré”had she displayed less 
assurance and given the beautiful arioso, ‘* But 
the Lord is mindful” (in which she obtained an 
encore) more simply and unaffectedly—laboured 
expression being quite uncongenial in its character. 
We are not yet a mage to admire this young 
lady’s voice, but she displays unquestionable 
promise. Mr. Arthurson, another new aspirant, 
with a voice quite unsuited to the music, and not 
a good one, we should imagine, under any circum- 
stances, made sad havoc with the impressive part 
of Stephen and the remainder of the tenor music. 
His only respectable effort was in the air (with 
violoncello obbligato), ‘‘Be thou faithful unto 
death.” Mr. Barnby officiated as second bass. 


* A similar drawback has hitherto prevented Israel in 
Egypt from attaining that universal popularity to which 
its superlative merits entitle it. But the cases are not 
exactly parallel; for, though Jerael was written a good 
many years in advance of The Messiah, Handel was ata 
ripe age and in the zenith of his powers when he com- 
caret while Mendelssohn wrote St, Paul, as we have 

at twenty-six, 





nc rar ——————S= 
_As a whole, the execution of St. Paul was not 
distinguished by any great degree of excellence 
even the band (which played the overture wiih 
much spirit) being comparatively weak in the 
departments of tenors, violoncellos, and double 
basses. Nevertheless the audience, a very large 
one, thoroughly enjoyed the performance ; and 
Mr. Hullah, who took almost every chorus too 
slow (except the one in C major, “The Gods 
themselves are mortals,” which, though marked 
‘* presto,” he took too fast), was much applauded 
as he (slowly) advanced to the platform to fj 
his place in the conductor's rostrum. Such g 
reception should induce this gentleman to think 
seriously on the popular mission with which 
fortune has entrusted him, and reconsider his 
“beats.” To keep his followers under control, a 
music-director must studiously avoid being what 
the eldest and most doct of the ingenious family 
of ‘Caxtons,”* in his unusually deep and far. 
sought phraseology, terms ‘‘planeticose and ¢z. 
allotriate.” 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


——i 

Davidson's Musical Miracles. (Davidson.) The 
“miracle” under notice is at the best a clumsy 
one, and would hardly deceive the rawest neo- 
phyte. The full title is as beneath :-— 





DAVIDSON’S MUSICAL MIRACLES. 
100 Votuntarigs, 
Pretvpes, Inrertupzs, Hruys, 
and 
Fuaurs, 
By 
Rink, Mozart, BeEtnovey, &c., 
And other celebrated writers of Organ Music, 
Properly arranged for the Harmonium. 
By 
W. Witson. 











The mouth of the musical enthusiast waters at 
the idea of such a feast of harmony, and the price 
being only ‘‘one shilling,” renders the purchase 


an easy matter. But alas! open the book, and 
you will find an illustration of the mouldy com- 
parison between promises and pie-crusts. Never 
having, been aware that Beethoven was a “ cele- 
brated writer of organ music,” we were naturally 
anxious that our ignorance should be enlightened, 
and so looked carefully through the volume, in 
the hope of finding what the giant of the orchestra 
had contributed to an instrument for which he is 
supposed to have entertained no special predilec- 
tion. The end of our researches was like one of 
the ‘‘sells” in ‘‘Punch’s Pocket-Book.” What 
the believers in ‘‘ Davidson’s Musical Miracles” 
are expected to receive as organ compositions by 
Beethoven (‘‘ properly arranged for the Harmo- 
nium”), may be summed up as follows :—The 
opening of the air varié from the Septet for wind 
and string instruments, transposed from B flat to 
G, and otherwise ill-treated (Voluntary No 42); 
four-and-twenty bars from the commencement of 
the allegretto in A minor, belonging to the seventh 
Symphony (46) ; the theme (notatim) of the air 
varié in A flat, which begins the pianoforte sonata, 
Op. 26 (94); and the theme of the Jarghetto in A 
major, from the second Symphony (95). To these 
stunted and tortured fragments, without any ac- 
knowledgment of the sources whence they are de- 
rived, the editor, with unblushing effrontery, has 
attached the illustrious name of Beethoven! The 
great composer of Zhe Requiem, who had a 
penchant for the organ, is even worse treated. 
Mozart’s forced contribution consists of the vilest 
imaginable ‘‘arrangement,” or rather mutilation, 
of his “‘ Voi cheSapete,” unacknowledged of course, 
and introduced as ‘‘No. 98, Fugue—Mozart.” 
wt could Papa Mr. W. Wilson to take “Voi 
che Sapete” for a fugue it is impossible to guess. 
Perhaps we. are = rd This inexplicable 
blunder as one of the ‘‘ Musical Miracles.” The 
love-song of Cherubino bears no more resem- 


* Vide Sir E. Lytton’s Family Picture, Part 13. 
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plance to a fugue than a full-blown rose to a | 
steam-engine. How vague, nevertheless, must be | 
Mr. Wilson’s notion of what constitutes a fugue 
appears from the same title being affixed to a | 
prelude by-Rink (No. 92), which is not merely not 
a fugue, but does not contain one solitary passage 
of imitation from end to end ! 

The allusion to Rink brings us to the preface, 
which we quote im extenso, as a specimen (to use 
mild language) of quackery almost without pre- 
cedent :— 

“Tt is hoped that a very casual examination of the 
following pages will show them to have been compiled 
and arranged by a Performer of long experience on the 

, who has also, from the earliest introduction of the 
Harmonium, taken its practice in hand, and is thorough] 
competent so to treat the incomparable Organ Works of Rin 
and others as to bring them effectively within the range 
and capabilities of this easily attainable Instrument. To 
produce @ book suited, from its simplicity, for the earliest 
practitioners, and yet presenting samples of thehighest order 
of Ecclesiastical Music, has been but one of the aims of 
the Compiler: he has endeavoured so to vary the lengths 
and character of the selections, taking care that they 
include a considerable number of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
several Fugues, as well as Interludes and Voluntaries, 
that the book may contain Pieces adapted to all the wants 
of a Congregation; and his labours are presented to the 
Public by the Publisher in the confidence that on all those 
points he has been successful.” 

“A very casual examination” tends to upset 
every syllable of the above. Out of the ‘100 
yoluntaries,” &c., more than three-fourths are 
original compositions, slices from original com- 
positions, or “‘arrangements” of psalm tunes by 
the late German organist, Rink, which may account 
for the otherwise unaccountable epithet of ‘‘ in- 
comparable” being applied to the works of one 
who, at the best, can only be accepted as a third- 
rate composer. A few psalm tunes, &c., by 
Dowland, J. Smith, Ravenscroft, Wareham, W. 
Wilson, and ‘‘ Anonymous” (of which decidedly 
the worst are those signed W. Wilson,) added to 
the hewings and hackings from Beethoven and 
Mozart already mentioned, and a ruthless cut out 
of poor Dr. Spohr, complete the collection. The 
work, besides the errors and iniquities we have 
arraigned, is carelessly brought out, and abounds 
in engraver’s errors that are wholly unpardonable. 
In short, we never remember a compilation so 
little worthy of any higher destiny than that of 
being shot into the nearest convenient receptacle, 
as rubbish. 








MISCELLANEA. 


The second and only surviving son of Mozart 
died at Milan on October 30, in his 80th year. 


Mr. Robert Owen, the founder of ‘‘ Socialism,” 
died at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, on Wednes- 
day morning. He had attained an advanced 
age, 

The opening lecture of the session to working 
men, in connection with the Royal Geological 
Museum, was delivered on Monday in the theatre 
of the museum, by Professor Huxley, F.R.S., 
whose discourse was listened to by an assembly of 
some 600 persons, who had previously left their 
names and the addresses of the firms by whom 
they were employed. 

The people of Chester have commenced a sub- 
scription in order to obtain means to perpetuate 
the memory of Matthew Henry, the celebrated 
Bible commentator, who spent twenty-five years 
of his life in that city, and whose chapel still 
remains one of the most interesting relics to be 
seen there. It was resolved to erect a monument 
in the city, found one or more scholarships at 
Oxford, and print a cheap edition of his cele- 
brated commentary. 

The railway carriages constructed for the Pope 
are about to be exhibited in the Exhibition Palace 
in the Champs Elysées, Paris. They are so 
arranged as to form a sort of terrace, an ante- 
chamber, a throne-room, and a bedroom. The 
throne-room is magnificently. fitted up, and is 
decorated with paintings. by Jerome, representing 
the Church seated between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the four Evangelists, the — blessing a railway, 
&e.; also with a figure of Christ on the Cross by 
Toussaint. The bedroom has blue hangings, and 


Conception by Millet. The exterior of the carriages 
is tastefully decorated with objects in bronze. 


An appeal has been made to farmers and land- 
lords to arrest the persecution of the white or 
barn owl, which threatens to annihilate the whole 
species. They are reminded that these birds 
destroy rats and mice, Which often woefully 
diminish the produce of very fine-looking stacks 
of wheat. No doubt owls were created by an all- 
wise Providence to keep these vermin under, as 
the rook is for the destruction of the wire-worm, 
and the toad for slugs. Ifit were not so we should 
be eaten up. They know by instinct how to go 
about their calling better than we do. If the 
rook and owl do pilfer a little at times when 
pinched by hunger, the labourer must have his 
hire ; and with all our sagacity we cannot master 
them like they can. The cat kills more game in 
a season than the owl in his lifetime, and the 
farmer, with salt and chymicals, which cost him 
a good deal of money, cannot keep the wire-worm 
out of his land. This year an unfortunate owl 
flew over a cricket-ground at dusk one evening, 
when the first thing that occurred to a young 
sportsman was to fetch his gun and shoot him. 
This is being worse than people we call barbarians, 
for in India they religiously, and by law, protect 
two useful birds—the Brahmin kite and the 
adjutant. In Barbary, the stork is safe, where 
they say, ‘‘On the houses they choose for their 
nest no evil cometh.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_e 


Two Notes for Ornithologists.—1. A pair of 
martlets selected last spring a ‘‘coigne of vantage ”’ on 
one of the houses in Oxford Street, New North Road, 
Islington. These birds so seldom leave their rural 
haunts for the busy town, that one cannot help thinking 
of Shakspere’s lines in Macbeth, and applying them to 
this suburb : 
This guest of summer, 

The temple haunting martlet does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here . ‘ ° 

Where they 


Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate. 


2. Thursday, 28th Oct., a rook or crow was seen in the 
same neighbourhood, taking his devious way just above 
the houses. Would not Gilbert White have made a note 
of these >—R. G. C. 


Ranke, the Historian.—In answer to a corre- 
spondent who addresses a variety of questions connected 
with German historians, and portioulesty with regard to 
Professor Ranke, we refer him to the following passage 
from a letter from Berlin in one of the daily papers :— 

** Professor Ranke has long been occupied with a 
History of England in the 16th and 17th centuries. Itis 
nearly finished, and the first volume is now at press. 
The whole is to be contained in three volumes. It will be 
founded to a considerable extent on original state papers, 
for which the author has searched both English and 
foreign archives. He is at the present moment in Venice 
for this purpose.” 

Some of the other questions put by our correspondent 
require more time to answer than we can at present 
devote to them. 


Review of ‘‘Sham.”—We have received a 
smartly written protest, by the author of “Sham,” against 
certain observations in the Lrrrrary Gazetrr’s notice of 
that work. The pressure upon our space compels the 
exclusion of even more weighty matters, but we will find 
room for the author’s statement, that, ‘‘ Mr. Thackeray, 
in one of the kindest letters I have ever received, in- 
sinuated your critic’s opinion in regard to another book ; 
but as I had not then read the work he presumed I 
imitated, and as I —— from nature, as a good round 
dozen of my schoolfellows can testify, I must contradict 
the assertion, however much I may admire our greatest 
living author.” And for his declaration of opinion that, 
**when you impute to me a belief which the whole life of 
my hero shows to be abhominably [sic ]false and awretched 
sham, I have a right to say that you have missed the 
moral of the book.” 
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MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


P L E A N] U R E. 
By the Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—¢~— 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In demy 8yo. with Portraits and Maps. Vols. I. and IT. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
called FREDERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Second Edition will be ready December 6th. 

Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d., 
SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. By H. M. WALMSLEY. 


Post 8vo. 9s., 


HERALDRY ; IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND 
ROMANCE. By ELLEN J. MILLINGTON. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY ; or, the Ante- 
Greek Period, as it appears to us since the most Recent Dis- 
cavers i Baas a Petes = Legh to Wilkinson, 

ard, and other Authorities. ntende F se ’ 
HENRY MENZIES. selena etnias 

Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By A. 
GALLENGA. 


Crown 8yo. 12s. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. 
Lig yor? ae Prescriptions. By BENJAMIN RIDGFR, 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 
WHITE. 
Second Edition of 
DR. THORNE. A Novel. 
TROLLOPE. In3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, Vol. IT. 
WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP 


AND TRAVELS. By GOETHE. A Translation. By Thomas 
Carlyle. "[Dee. 6. 


‘By WALTER 


(This day. 


By ANTHONY 


Cheap Edition, crown vo. price 4s. 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
ROLAND CASHEL. Vol. I. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. (This day. 


Second Edition, Imp. 16mo: 5s. 

THE WHIST PLAYER. The Laws and Prac- 
tices of Short Whist. Explained and Illustrated by LIEU - 
TENANT COLONEL B****. With numerous Diagrams in 
colours. 

Fourth Edition. 3 vols. feap. 18s. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POET- 
ICAL WORKS. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. In Nine Books. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. cR the Press. 


New Edition. 2 vols. feap. 16s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, és. 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By M. A. 


TITMARSH. Uniform with Thackeray’s “ Miscellancous 
Essays.” 


Second Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL 
TO GRAND CAIRO. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


NEW EDITION. 
In one square volume, 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS : Containing ‘Mrs. Per- 
kins’s Ball,” “ Dr. Birch,” “ Our St ow igi 
vb Dare ‘s . ur Street,” with all the original 

NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. price Six Shillings per Vol. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. Two volumes. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Three 


volumes. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One 
e. 


volume. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Four volw 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. One volume. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One volume. 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. One volume. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One volume. 
oe MEISTER. By GOETHE. A Translation. Two 
volumes. 


NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Post 8vo., price 6s. per vol. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 Vols. 
BARNARBY RUDGE. 2 Vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vol. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
Crown 8vo., price 4s. per vol. ; each volume contains Eigh’ 
. Nation by “ Phiz.” a 
MR. BiB VE RB" 8: W OR E89. 
JACK HINTON. 1 Vol. 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 2 Vols. 
HAR. RREQUER. 1 Vol. 


THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 Vol. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. (In November.) 
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ENCYCLOP, DIA 
CLASSICAL " ANTIQUITY. 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Eprrep sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 





The “Dictionary .of Greek and Roman Geography” 
{lately published) completes the Series of Classical Dic- 
tionaries, and forms, with the Dictionaries of Antiquities and 
Biography and Mythology, a complete Encyclo seem of 
Classical Antiquity, in Six Volwmes, medium 8vo. illustrated 
by 1598 Engravings on Wood, and 4 ‘Maps, price £11 17s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. Also kept handsomely bound in calf, with 
appropriate Ornaments in Gold on the backs and sid's. 





** The following are the prices of the separate 
DICTIONARIES : 


1. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. (Illustrated by 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. 27. 2s. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs and sides. 


2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. [- 
lustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. 
51, 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs and sides. 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. [Illustrated by 4 Maps and 
534 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 4J. cloth lettered. 


Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs and sides, 





* * The Articles in the Three Dictionaries have been 
contributed by the following writers : 


LEXANDER ALLEN, Pu. D. 

Cc HARLES THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

Joun Ennest Bone, M.. A, Student of Christ Church, Oxfo 

Gerorce Feravson Bows, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

Cristian A. Bianp1s, Professor in the University of Bonn. 

Epwarp Hersert Buns Ry, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Georce Butisr, M.A., late Fellow of Excter College, Oxford. 

Avsany James Curistiz, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Artuvur Huon Cioven, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Gezorce Epwarp Lyncu ‘on, M:A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Marlborough College. 

Samvet Davinson, LL. 

WILiiam Fisusurs Donxr, M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxfo: ord. 

Wut Bopuam Donne. 

Tuomas Dyer. 

Epwarp Exper, M.A., Head Master of the Charterhouse. 

Joun T. Graves, M.. A. F.RS. 

Wittiam ALEXANDER Greexutt, M.D., Trinity College, Oxford. 

ALGERNON GRENFELL, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

Witt1am Maxwett Gunn, ‘one of the Masters in the igh School, 
Edinburgh. 

J.8 Powe A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 

Wri Inne, PuD. of the University of Bonn. 

Epwanp Bouc#er James, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

pica iby at M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity o 

Guasxes Lay Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

— — Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 


Sch 
se oF “Gonvox Lata, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


Hexut ponan Liypvett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

Grorce Lone, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
JouN MoreELL "Mackenzie, M.A. 

Joun Suite Mansrie.d, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


Cuances PeTer Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

Joserx Catnow Means. 

Henny Harr Mitman, Dean of St. Paul's. 

AUGUSTUS DE Moreax, Professor of tics in Uni ity 
College, London. 

WituiaM Prats, LL.D. 





Wuins Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. 


A. Ricu, Jun., B.A. 

JouN Rosson,’ B.A., London. 

—— Scumrrz, [Px.D., LIXD., Rector of the fHigh School of 
in! 

CHARLES Rosca Sorru, F.S.A 

Putur Surru, B.A., Head Master of Mill Hill School. 

WILuam SuitH, LL.D. Editor.) 

Aare ig -A., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—~— 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth. 

ENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Rossetti, and pe Elly 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


With Illustrations 
by Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 





Price 9s. cloth. 
PENN Yson’s POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
PEN NYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 

ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
[* MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
AY ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
V ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
SEpwakp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Witt 
JOHNSTON. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s, cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Tllus- 





Price 9s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Tllus- 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. [Illustrated by 72 
nettes, from Designs by Turner ani Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Vig- 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street.’ 


Tilustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


Ho's POEMS. Tenth Edition, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Apvo.tra if ge Professor in the ium of Oldenburg 
Lepwie Urticus, Professor in the "University of Bonn. 

W.S. W. Vaux, M. 

Henry Watrorp, MA., of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Rosent Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity tg College, Cambridge. 
Groner Wii.iams, B.D., Fello 


ww of King’s College, Cambridge. 
R. N. Wornom, Secre' of the National Gallery. 
James YareEs, MA, E.R.S. 





London: Watton: & Maperty & Joun Murray, 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Ep warp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


EATSS POETICAL WORKS. 


Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


With a 





remavie tie hen 


eS 


Library of OlV Authors 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold oa re 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAy 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL, bs, 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, rei 
with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notts Po 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I'Inst 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s ° 


’ 

HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHTIA 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and DAys/ 
MUSUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH s\ 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introd, 
tion and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiq, 
after W. Pass. = 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Cha pman, by 
be RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis. 

? 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEy 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols, Frontis. 
piece, 12s, 


The DRAMATIC FWORKS of JOHY 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1. 
*,” A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8yo. 1/. 10s, 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JounN 


LILLY hon: Sone, Now first collected. Edi 
Sars eins ited by F. y. 


“2 . a sate on Lene Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. lis, 


The MISCELLANIES of Jouy 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions. 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. oe 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAz. 


Ss, ae ese ean a Praisefu! and Penite tint 
ymns, § a jongs, an oral Odes. With Int rn 
DPEDWARD PARR. Portrait. es, _— 


Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the 
public by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the 
original are known to exist, that the copy from which this reprint 
has been taken cost twenty-one guineas. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS ani 

SONGS of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD R. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s, 


The WORKS in PROSE AND VERSE 
of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E.F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass, 5s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT jenn ae ELL. Now first com 
SOTVRBOMG de pletely edited by W. 


=Tat OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. lds. 
“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor cxtensive, 
supply ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these Plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
on ra with Additions to the Notes and Glossy. 
vol lo 
a Ks sae ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
pee: fie monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
— also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth c ts author is not certainly known, 
but its time of composition can, by internal evidence, be fixed at 
about the year 1362. On this andon all matters bearing upon the 
origin and object of the poem, Mr. weeny: 8 historical introduction 
gives ample information. the thirteen years that have 
since the first edition’ of the p it text was published by the 
late Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history has been mor? 
studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers will be prepared 


to welcome this cheaper and carefully revised reprint.’—Literary 
Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 


PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
aeane Ae oto 5s. 


collection of remarkable sea-deliverances, accidents, 


enomena iy apparitions, &c., &c., connected 
with inhabitants of New England,&e 


FRANCIS QUARLES’ 8 ENCHIRIDION. 


Containi 


Institutions—Divine, Contem ahd Practical, 
Moral, 


, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 


The POETICAL WORKS of 


DRUMMOND of —e Edited by W. B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, With 
ithe 


phical Preface and bs By. 8. W. SINGER, FS. a 
Edition, revised and augmented. . Pine Portrait. 


*,” Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 








Evwaxp Moxon &Co., Dover Street. 


Joun Russewt Suir, 26, Soho Square. 
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——— 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 


This day, demy 8vo. price 1s.; by post 14 stamps. 
A DEBATE ON INDIA IN THE ENGLISH 


PABLL AMENT. By M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 

J oasted, U y permission of M. de Montalembert, from the Corre- 
spondant of October 29, 

London: Published at the Office of Taz Continental Review, 

Redford Street, Strand; and Sold by W. ot ge Book- 


be Burlington ‘Arcade ; and 69, King’s Road, Brighton 


seller, 15, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d, 


puxcH’s § POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. With 


Illustrations by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL,. 
OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


WILKINSON’S EGYPTIANS. 
oe - 


In crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


70 WHICH IS ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUEL BIRCH. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








On the 25th of November will be published, 


Price ls. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


«Tue Socrery’s ALManac [the British} put an end to the disreput- 
able fortune-telling tracts, before published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany; and, abs andoned by them, other and rational year-books were 
substituted i in their place ; perhaps immediately, certainly as soon as 
the illustrious statesman and warrior at the hen. of the Government, 
without any application on our part, gave directions that the 
Society’s Almanacs should be used at all the offices.” —Lorp 
Brovenam’s Speech at Liverpool, October 13, 1858. 


Contents of Companion for 1859. 


of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.8. 
tag Ben of Practical Geology: its Educational Objects. By 
Robert Hw 


e Thames and the London Drainage. 
Practies al Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 
National Collections of Pictures. 
Mutiny of the neat Army in British India. 
Dispute with Chin 
Architecture and Public Improvements. With Woodcuts 
Besides numerous other Articles of universal interest, “including 
“The Legislation, Statistics, and Chronicle of 1858.” 


London: Kyrent & Co., 90, Fleet Street, 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
0 PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, AND 


PER-PLATE PRINTERS. —Messrs. BRA DBURY & 
EV. ANS beg 1 to state that oor bogies taken out a PATENT for the 
reduction of Electro co) pies of Engraved Steel or Copper 
Plates, the process for w! heh i is in full operation. Steel or Copper 
Plates, of any size whatever, engraved in the highest style of art— 
line, stipple, or mezzotint, “Bank Note and Map Engraving—can be 
reproduced in their purest inte; tegrity, without the slightest possi- 
bility of risk to Ls Ca gee arp neither means nor 
ressure being emplo in the ce 
; For farther particular apply fo Mess Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printing Offices, Whitefri 





HE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice parcels d — 
gallon. TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per! 
ditto, MOULDS, 8s. per dozen lbs., sing in March last tnd ¥, 
for family use. HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, , 448., 46s., and 48s. per 
ewt. Delivered free to any part of, or within’ Se miles of town, and 
orders of 5l. value railway to any part of E 

WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16. 5, Binhonaeae Street-within, E.C. 
Tendon, old servants of and City Agents to Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 





ASTHMA.—ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. Richard Roberts, Printer, Bull Ring, Horncastle. 
“ —_ anne, 4 be men ay for 
along time greatly suffering 
bree Tag night, ree had a pa me 
’s Wafers, and found instant Ft cured by the first 

box ; says they are worth their weight in gold. ws 
DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS sire instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthma, Cy sete all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. Prive 1s. 1}d., 2s and lis. per bax. They have a pleasant 

taste. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 

fasnaen —Brery, box of the Genuine medicine has the words 
“DR. 'S WAFERS” in white letters‘on a-red ground in the 
Government Stamp 





EATING’S €@D-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 


FOUNDLAND), ly pure, nearly , having been 

et on, recommended ee a TAYLOR 

and THO: , of Guy's and St. ‘Thomas's who, in the 

words ms the late pny aA, ony that “the nest = isthe _— 
flavour.” . 


ALLEN S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four aes 

DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSI ING-CASES , TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other adie for 
Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 

(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





QGocoa-3 NUT FIBRE MATTING 
RELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize ae, awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


pe ee 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
public generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new seEnres of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ‘approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his er as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of diffe nent degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Stecl Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





BID? 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib. and 4 Ib. packets, le. 6d. and 9d. 

This excellent production, originally prepared for the special use 
of ape aes patients, having been adopted by the general public, 
can now be had of the principal grocers. Each packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
TENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


- AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wrne rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wives or Sour Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them a careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
to their purity. We hay € to state that these wines, though brandied 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remark: able.” 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques ‘Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. mene 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Mailway 
Place, London 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
QOvE VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


RA, &c., of which we hold an exte nsive stock, are now 
in brilliant os at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application —Brandy, 
15s. per gallon. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND Pronouncep sy HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Pm ogy Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections be the Throat 
and Ch In INcIPIENT CoxsuarrioN, ASTHMA, VINTER 
CovcH a are unfailing. ing fi e from eve! hurtful ingre- 
dient, they may be taken by the most t delicate female or the youngest 
child ; while the Pusric Speaker and jtatecrcons AL Sincer will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation in- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELopIous ENUNCIATION. 


and sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 


MUTUAL ‘LIFE ASSURANCE. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 

ASSURED. 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstiTuTED 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
HE NEXT INVESTIGATION into the 


AFFAIRS of the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration of a 
Bonus, will be made at Ist MARCH, 1859, when all Policies then of 
FIVE Years’ endurance will receive Additions. 
anne Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied 
hus :— 

1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 

2. The) y may be commuted into a present payment ; or, 

3. They may be applied in reduction of the future Premiums. 
ae following was the position of the Society at Ist March, 
Amount of Existing sniper’ £4,957 7 51 4 
Annual Revenue =. <a é Z ae "7182-717 
Accumulated Fund . 1,099,400 
Copies of the last Report _— be had at ‘the Head Office, or from 

any of the Society’s Agent 

Head Office, 26, St PURSES $ Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





London Office, 26, Poultry. 





J] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas George PB: mee ay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, _ Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cater, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed £3,000,000. The Investmentsare nearly £1,000,000, in addition 
to upwards of £600,000, for which the shareholders are responsible, 
and the income is about £120 ,000 per annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. e next a will be 
made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances will participate 
rateably. 

BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 1s. to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

a .— Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 
polici 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. 











Samvet Incatt, Actuary. 
. 





C!TY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
E. F. Leeks, Secretary 





EsTABLISHED 1838, 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and COMMERCIAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King William 


Street, City. 
DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. . Jameson, Esq. 

J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Jones, Es 

William Elliot, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 

Robert Ellis, Esq. Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 

&..¥: Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 

John Gladstone 3 Walter Charles V enning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, | O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 


The business of eke anions embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

The assets of the Company ——— £265,000. 

And its income is over £60, 

Advances in connection with Tite Assurance are made on advan 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 


Witttam Rartray, Actuary. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ONDO 


The Profits of this Society ae aan in nifubare: Guingnesntalty 

— of Septennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 

r three annual payments of premium have been made, instead of 
ave as heretofore. 

Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will participate 
in four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the ane at the ‘next division in 
ws , 1863, to the ¢ i in the Society's 
Pros us 





The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young Lives 
are lower than in roy other old established Offices,and Insurers are 
fully protected risk by an ample guarantee fund in addition 

to the ace moe ba funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
oes ie raoa paid by the Office. 
be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Strect, 
London, or of any ayer the Agents of the Society. 
Cuaries Henry Lipperpate, Actuary. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious headache and 
L all affections of the aes that result from depraved, or 
or bile, are relieved with wonderful 

pear oage most ‘thoroughly, by these mild aperient Pills. They 
are not, however, pone only, but have a peculiar and ific 
intamnns upon the b! which they at once purify and enric It 





is well known that the liver and stomach always sympathise with 
each other, and that the liver is never much rdered itself 
without causing some similar disturbance or impediment in the 
organs of digestion. These truly wonderful Pills act powerfully and 
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domble cause of what is called bilious headache is subdued at once. 
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